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Since you're the man most concerned by that steadily rising curve 


labeled “operating costs,” you re constantly searching for ma- 


chines and methods that will help reduce expenses. 


That's why Remington Rand now invites you to see the new 


“Foremost” bookkeeping machine in action. 


New from core to keyboard, this completely electrified machine 
produces all your accounting records with new efficiency. New 
mechanical features speed every machine operation ...new func- 
tional design simplifies each operator motion, RESULT: your 
accounts receivable, payrolls and accounts payable are turned 


out faster — with less effort— at lower cost. 


But see for yourself how the “Foremost” bookkeeping machine 
will force down your “operating costs” curve. Call your local 


Remington Rand representative today. 


“Fashioned for Business Administration” 
tells the complete story. Write for your 
free copy to Remington Rand Ine., 


Dept. FB-2, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


ele) 4.4440) icy eal 


here's why +++ 


the new “Foremost” is 
your best bookkeeping 


machine value... 


FASTER RESULTS — completely electrified 
... balances computed and printed avuto- 
matically ...improved automatic tabulation 
and column selection...new high speed 


spacing, timing and carriage return. 


SIMPLER OPERATION — “one- operation” 
insertion, collation and alignment of forms 
... Standard keyboard with only one set of 
numerals ...new organ type, finger-grooved 
keys respond with uniform impressions... 
completely visible writing line ...new mag- 
nified register totals assuring easier read- 
ing and transcribing. 


PRODUCES ALL RECORDS — designed for 
accounts receivable, payrolls, accounts pay- 
able or any other record... .”snap-on” type 
registers easily repositioned for new appli- 
cations .. . quickly adaptable to column 
arrangement on any accounting form. 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN — fashioned for 
maximum utility plus streamlined beauty 
of lines . . . all moving parts and mecha- 
nisms énclosed ... minimum of feature keys 
and levers ... durable unit construction, 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


AUTO REPORT 


In the past few months America’s auto- 
mobile makers, their eyes cocked for signs 
of an eventual buyers’ market in cars, 
have been laying out substantial sums to 
display new models in a grand manner 
reminiscent of pre-war annual automobile 
shows, a dormant feature now for eight 
years. Ford’s showing last summer was the 
first big bid in the smaller car market, 
but last month’s lavish General Motors 
exhibit at New York’s Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel was this year’s first large-scale 
showing. 

Not to be outdone, Chrysler, too, jumped 
into the limelight with a press preview of 
its new models, and, the day before, Ford 
got back into the act with a press party 
of its own. 

The rash of shows was significant for 
many reasons besides the amount of money 
spent to put them over. In Forses next 
issue we'll bring you the story behind 
the shows, including a fact-backed analysis 
of what’s in the wind this year, for both 
producers and consumers. 


FINANCIERS 


As 1948 bowed out, the consistently 
profitable but publicity-shunning Wall St. 
firm of Graham-Newman Corp. pulled 
what many observers tabbed as another 
of the company’s financially shrewd busi- 
ness deals: the purchase of a controlling 
interest in wealthy Atlantic Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship Lines. To some Wall 
Streeters the move was simply another 
evidence of G-N’s “business undertaking” 
operations: buying up a company for the 
purpose of liquidating it and distributing 
its assets. Others weren’t so sure, suspected 
that G-N’s activities had been much ma- 
ligned in the past, and decided to wait and 
see what happened. 

ForseEs reporters are digging into the 
story, and on March 1 expect to have a 
complete report on the deal, including 
some significant details about partners 
Graham and Newman and the way they 
operate. 

It’s a story having both interest and 
significance, sheds some heretofore un- 
published light on a firm which in the last 
18 years has cut itself an unusual! niche 
in the investment field. 


PLUS FEATURES 


Also on the docket for March 1: a 
behind-the-scenes profile of Harry E. 
Humphreys, Jr., recently elected to succeed 
Herbert E. Smith as president of U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. (Smith moving up to board chair- 
man); a report on what Wall St. thinks of 
SEC activities after its 15 years of exist- 
ence; another  straight-from-the-shoulder 
appraisal of public relations techniques as 
actually carried on by American business; 
analysis of the latest trends in the growing 
trailer coach industry. 




















How a Plow kept the Village Fed 


... With a hand from an “Unseen Friend” 


It was a real, old-fashioned blizzard. 


Gone were the highways. Cars were 
snowed under like igloos. Food trucks 
were stalled on the highways. Even young 
Gary Weaver found it “tough sledding” 
to the village store. 


Then, far down at the turn of the road, 
a geyser of white shoots in the air. It’s the 
county’s giant new “snow eater”... gob- 
bling in the snow... and blowing it out 
again, over onto the empty fields. 


And close behind, on the magic carpet 
of road unrolling from the “plow”, come 
the trucks...carrying food... milk... mail. 


As one of the local officials said a few 
days later ...“That snow plow sure was 


a friend in need.” 


And Nickel is the “Unseen Friend” 
that helped keep the plow on the job. 
For Nickel alloys plus good design make 
gears and shafts and other important parts 
extra strong...tough...corrosion-resistant. 
This assures husky construction, yet keeps 
over-all weight down. It means you can 
count on this equipment to plow through 
the deepest drifts and not to break down 
in emergencies. 


Of course, you don’t actually see the 
Nickel because it’s combined with other 
metals... just as there is unseen Nickel 
in Monel water heater tanks, Stainless 
Steel trains, and scores of other things 
that serve folks every day. 
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That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“The Romance of Nickel’ 
The interesting story of Nickel, 
from ancient discovery to mod- 
ern-day use, is told in this il- 
lustrated 60-page booklet.For 
your FREE copy, address 
Dept.3 %. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


... Your Unseen Frien 


a mate 


© 1949, T. 1. N. Co. 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Your Washington weather eye should be kept focused on Senate, not House. Most of 

1949's major legislation will be written in Senate. House will rubber-stamp many 
Truman proposals after a fast look, but don't jump to conclusion House versions will 
become law. Senate will tone down some bills, lay others on shelf until 1950. 


Reasons are mainly numerical and geographical. House Democrats enjoy 9l-seat 
edge over Republicans; majority's margin in Senate is only 12. Because each state has 
2 Senators, while number of Representatives depends on population, influence of southe 
ern conservatives is far greater in upper chamber. IF Senate Republicans are united 
on any issue, their Dixie colleagues hold balance of power. 








Senate has its band of red-hot New Dealers, but by-and-large Senate is more con= 
servative than House. That is generally true since Senators have security of 6-year 
terms, which tends to make them more independent in their thinking, less likely to 
Swallow a political pill that looks tasty but has an unfortunate after-effect. House 
members are campaigning most of the time since their next rendezvous with voters is 
never more than 2 years away. 








Difference in parliamentary rules is another reason why steamroller tactics are 
more effective in House. Major bills are frequently rushed through in a matter of hours 
in House, while Senate may debate same subject for weeks. Senate prides itself on being 
"world's greatest deliberative body" and emphasizes the “deliberative® by allowing 
prolonged debate. Even new Senate rule changes will allow full debate short of a 
filibuster. 





TAFT-HARTLEY "REPEAL"--New labor law will be written on Senate floor after an epic 
struggle. Bill that goes back to Truman will bear little resemblance to version he 
originated. Union lawyers helped draft Truman bill and approve about 99% of its pro- 
visions, which is one reason Congress will make substantial changes. Truman bill's 
major features: 








1. Repeals Taft-Hartley Act and restores one-way Wagner Act. 

2. Legalizes closed shop and outlaws all contrary state laws. 

3. "National emergency" strikes would be investigated by a Presidential board, but 
gov't. would have no power to enforce findings. 

4. Retains watered-down versions of Taft-Hartley bans on jurisdictional strikes and 
secondary boycotts. 

5. Ends Taft-Hartley requirements for anti-Communist affidavits by union officers and 
financial reports by unions; repeals bans on mass picketing, featherbedding, and 
union refusal to bargain. 

6. Deprives NLRB general counsel of separate status and restores Conciliation Service 
to Labor Dept. 


























Big Congressional battle looms over failure of Truman & Co. to allow gov't. to use in- 
junctions against "national emergency" strikes. Truman has used this Taft-Hartley 
power on 4 occasions. The administration argument will be that court decisions against 
John L. Lewis and the railroad unions have held that strikes against the public interest 
can be enjoined even if the law does not so state. (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





by the Editors 


DISTRIBUTION Significant: Even though most department and specialty stores are con- 
fident of equaling or bettering last year's sales figures, they're 
appropriating more money for advertising. Merchandise ad expenditures are being upped 
at the expense of the public relations type of advertising as majority plan promotion 
increases of 5%, according to the National Retail Dry Goods Association. Marked in- 
crease in use of direct mail noticeable in last six months is expected to continue. 





PETROLEUM Drivers will be heartened by industry predictions of enough gasoline for 

everybody next summer. However, while prospects are improved for adequate 
supplies of all kinds of petroleum products, economists warn that the "margin of safety" 
could be upset. Need for conservation and economical use is still stressed. ... In 
striking contrast to last year's efforts on the part of oil men to flag down the rate of 
oil burner installations, the go-ahead signal is now being flashed as price weaknesses 
reflect bulging storage tanks of home heating fuels. 





TOOL MAKING Paradoxically, productivity in the machine tool industry, whose products 

do much to boost output in other industries, has decreased 10% over the 
last decade. Average number of factory man-hours expended per unit of product is much 
higher. This rise is accounted for by an increase of indirect (qverhead) labor, despite 
a@ notable reduction of direct man-hours per unit. Reason: tougher competition is 
forcing toolmakers to devote more time and manpower to improving the design and con- 
struction of their machines. 





AUTOMOTIVE Extremely hopeful of boosting car production over the six million mark, 
all car-makers are now paying greater attention to merchandising set-ups. 
Ambitious dealer programs, larger advertising budgets, are earnest tokens of their 
efforts along this line, as analysts anxiously scrutinize unfilled orders, wonder how 
long they'll last. The consumer is expected to be more cost-conscious, count his pennies 


before putting cash on the line. As a result, much switching from higher to lower-priced 
models is anticipated. 


STEEL After spending a record $500 million last year to boost steel-making capacity 

1,887,000 tons, steel-makers have earmarked an even higher sum, $627 million, 
for 1949 plant expansion. This outlay will represent an addition of more than 2,000,000 
tons of new capacity, include the necessary facilities to roll that much steel into 
finished products. Meanwhile, a nationwide drive gets under way for more iron and steel 
heavy scrap, chief raw material for steel and castings. Yet, underlying these develop- 
ments is growing apprehension that perhaps the industry is carrying expansion too far. 
Already, one big producer reports that pressure is lightening. 


INVENTORIES Prudence still prevails in purchasing circles. Maintenance through Jan- 

uary of the high turnover rates established in 1948 shows that purchased 
industrial inventories are keeping in balances with lower production activity. Likewise, 
purchasing agents report that forward buying commitments remain well within 90 days, 
with emphasis upon 60 days or less. 


TELEVISION Original bugaboo of television merchandising--set servicing--is not the 
problem that dealers thought it would be. Most of them say it presents no 

appreciable difficulties. .. . Interesting sidelight on buyers’ preference is revealed 

in the fact that increasing numbers of dealers think a 12" screen will be this year's best 
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seller. Last year the 10" size got the 
vote. . - - Industry's production goal of 
2 million sets this year will depend 
largely upon cathode tube supplies. It's 
hoped that expanding production facilities 
will continue to keep up with demand. Last 
year's output was triple that of 1947, in 
keeping with record-breaking television 
receiver production. 

FINANCE Industry plans for 1949 capital 
expenditures, according to a re= 
cent study, contemplate a figure only 
Slightly less than last year's peak. 
vided, that is, that they can get the 
money. . . - Return of larger corporations 
to equity financing may be portended by 

U. S. Steel's three-for-one stock split 

to insure a broader market, wider interest 
in its securities. Coming on top of Du 
Pont's consideration of a similar step, 
and Bethlehem's successful market offer=- 
ing, it should strengthen efforts of Stock 
Exchange officials to stimulate interest 
among the more modest bracketed income 
investors. 


Pro= 


COTTON Return of the cotton textile in- 
dustry to competitive conditions 
is centering the spotlight upon costs. 
Right now producers are worrying about 
wage-productivity ratios, point out that 
labor costs, representing a higher percent= 
age of value added than in any other manu- 
facturing industry, have become a major 
factor. Meantime, man-hour productivity 
has slipped below pre-war levels. Moreover, 
its principal raw material, accounting for 
50% of total costs, is about 225% higher 
than in 1939. 
SIDELIGHTS Accumulated backlogs for com- 
mercial type refrigeration 
equipment have been dissipated, say in- 
dustry salesmen. They now view 1949 as the 
start of a period in which replacement 
selling may eventually reach 50% of total 
sales volume. .. . Rail motive power is 

on the up-grade, last year's installation 
of 1,487 locomotives being the highest 
in two decades. Delivery of 102,757 new 
freight cars was also at a 20-year peak 
rate. . . - Analysis of the paper industry's 
1949 prospects reveals that inventory 
building by customers has apparently 
ceased. As a result, demand in the current 
year should more closely reflect actual 
consumption. Per capita use of paper last 
year hit an all-time high, 356.9 pounds. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


BASING POINT PRICES=--Supreme Court's 
agreement to rule on Rigid Steel Conduit 
case probably means controversy over legal= 
ity of basing point or zone pricing policies 
will end this year. Outlook is that court 
will either clarify fuzzy parts of Cement 
Institute case, or Congress will enact 
pending legislation to legalize freight 
absorption by sellers so long as conspiracy 
is not a factor in setting such prices. 











Truman Administration is badly divided 
on issue. Most Federal Trade Commission 
officials oppose any new law, although 
there is even a division within agency. 
Justice Dept. favors parts of pending bill 
by Senator Ed Johnson but urges delay until 
Supreme Court solves problem with conduit 
decision. Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer says: "Obviously some clarification 
is desirable." 





MILITARY ORDERS--If Uncle Sam is a present 
or potential customer for your product, 
you can use a copy of a new purchasing index 
issued by Munitions Board. It contains ll 
major classifications of products govern= 
ment buys for military use. A considerable 
share of industry falls within these 1l 
groups. There is even a "miscellaneous" 
category which lists sawmills. 

Index gives addresses of buying of- 
fices and tells which offices buy which 
products. While index is up-to-date as of 
Jan. 1, 1949, some items bought by the 
military are not yet included, as a specific 
purchasing office has not been designated. 
New editions will remedy that lack. Copies 
are available by writing Munitions Board, 
Washington 25, D.C. 











LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK--Truman's massive 
legislative program has kicked around cor= 
ridors of Capitol long enough to permit 
this size=-up: 

1. Sure Bets--New labor law, higher 
minimum wage, increased Social Secur= 
ity benefits, some form of housing ~ 
legislation, Federal aid to education, 
extension of reciprocal trade pacts. 

2. Doubtful--Higher taxes, most civil 
rights proposals. 

5S. Unlikely--Government participation 
in steel production, restoration of 
rationing, compulsory health insur- 
ance. 








RED SEAL ENGINES 


BUILT FOR THE JOB 
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There are 106 different Red Seal medels in the 
1¥_ te 270 h.p. range. Red Seal engines pewer 
agricultural machines, pescenger cers, highwey 
trucks end buses, and sceres ef other applice- 
tiens. The 11/. end 2 h.p. AA-7 series ef small 
air-cooled engines (left) typify the engineering 
and production skills thet have made Red Seal 
synonymous with ecenomical, reliable pewer. 
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POWER, POWER everywhere ... the best of it RED SEAL 


Each Red Seal model is built for the job it has to do. As a result 
there is available a wide choice not only of basic designs, but also 
of fuels, engine shapes and profiles, pas | 

given horsepower level there are up to 20 Red Seal engines from 
which to choose the model for the job. Whether your application is 
heavy-duty construction machinery, an irrigation pump or a small 
lawn mower, it will pay you to specify Continental Red Seal. Write 
for free bulletins, and name of your nearest distributor. 


special equipment. At any 








(Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 











TWO-LINE_ 
Editorials 





Trumen's truckling to unions and ferm- 
ers ferebedes no goed for America. 





We need governmental economy, not 
more government expenditures. 








Russia won't force us to obliterate her 
with atomic bombs. 


Recession has set in. 


Washington will determine whether it 
will bring serious depression. 





Real estate is experiencing deflation. 
Washington is overswollen. 


Protest against more of it—in any form. 






Hoover rates America’s No. 1 citizen. 


Congress should enact most of his tax- 
saving recommendations. 


The best stocks are still the best buy. 
Abolish double taxing of stockholders. 
No fourth round of wage boosting! 
Wage-earners’ pensions are a problem. 


Managements should seriously wrestle 
with it. 


Buy savings bonds. 







By this time next year you will be able 
to get a car. 


We need more ships. 







But our unions are making it hard to 
run them. 


Mercenariness doesn’t pay. 


Prediction: Interest rates will change lit- 
tle this year. 


High tariffs betoken low statesmanship. 
Personal is better than social security. 
ERP: Excellent Results Promised. 


Stalin probably is the most unenviable 
of men. 


Washington’s housing program has 
been washed up. 


Cost ef living will come dewn. 


Forbes 





‘How do we know we’re getting maximum 
efficiency from our heating units?”’ 


“CONTROL OF HEATING UNITS in various processing steps 
in our paper manufacturing plant was vitally important 
to our production. Until we called in a Cities Service En- 
gineer we actually had no scientific check on what per- 
centage of fuel was converted into productive energy ... 
how much was wasted...or whether we were getting the 
maximum amount of heat from our fuel.” 


Grnee-s fact-filled booklet 
entitled “Combustion Control for 
Industry.” Write Cities Service Oil 
Company, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 
314 New York 5, New York. 


“THE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER—the remarkable Cities 
Service developed instrument told us quickly and accu- 
rately the answers to these questions.” 

The Heat Prover can be used on industrial furnaces of 
every design regardless of the type of fuel used. It is also 
useful in analyzing faulty diesel engine performance. 
Write for a free demonstration today. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Fo onr CoLbeagusd mn ” Latenees ... 


A rather recent development in the hous- 
ing field is the combination screen and 
storm window. This is installed perma- 
nently, and greatly eases the otherwise 
difficult job of changing from screens to 
storm windows and vice versa. An exceed- 
ingly interesting new window of this gen- 
eral type has just been shown to Revere 
because it is made of a Revere brass. 
The new window is entirely brass- 
framed, and fits flush into the house win- 
dow, making it wind-and-weather tight. 
It has two brass-bound glass panes slid- 
ing in brass channels and held firmly in 
place by a simple brass slide. These panes, 
either or both, can be 
removed by hand in a 
few seconds from in- 
side the house, and a 
screen panel substi- 
tuted. At the bottom 
of the window is a 
narrow brass insert 
which can be removed 
if only a small amount 
of ventilation is de- 





fabrication requires severe forming, in- 
cluding some 180-degree bends, he came 
to Revere for assistance in selecting the 
right alloy, temper and annealing tech- 
nique. The result is a window that is good 
looking, with a golden red color. Under 
difficult weather conditions, as at the sea- 
shore, it stands up and should outlast the 
house. Naturally, it cannot rust, rot, or 
warp. 

Revere’s collaboration with the win- 
dow manufacturer is typical. When re- 
quested, we are delighted to tell all we 
know about our many metals, not only 
the brasses, but also bronzes, coppers, 
and aluminum alloys. 
These are made in va- 
rious forms, including 
sheet and strip, bar, 
rod and wire, forgings, 
and extruded shapes. 
The latter, incidental- 
ly, in brass, copper 
and aluminum, have 
many architectural 





uses, including win- 





sired. An additional 
feature is the provi- 
sion of a slip joint with % inch play to 
take up expansion and contraction such 
as sometimes occurs, particularly in new 
houses, and to permit adjustment to 
older houses whose windows may not be 
quite true or uniform in dimensions. 
Brass is a generic term, because cop- 
per and zinc can be successfully alloyed 
in various proportions. Thus there are 
many brasses. In addition, each is avail- 
able in different tempers, gauges and the 
like. The manufacturer of this window 
said that he had always regarded brass as 
a quality material, and never thought of 
using anything else. Since the method of 





dows, thresholds, hand 
rails and the like. 

We regard every material as having 
its own advantages, many of which are 
not shared with other products. That is 
why there are so many different Revere 
metals and alloys, offering a wide choice. 
This diversity of products, and complete 
knowledge about them, is customary in 
American industry. No matter what any 
supplier makes, he is well informed about 
it, and is only too glad to share his know]l- 
edge. After all, his customers make it 
possible for him to increase his business 
and his knowledge. In other words, you 
pay for both experience and materials. 
Are you using both? 


REVERE COPPER anp BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x ww 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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READERS SAY 


SWEDEN UNDER SOCIALISM 


The present socialist government in 
Sweden exercises an economic policy that 
affects especially the relations with the 
U.S.A. To comply with the wishes of 
the majority of voters, drastic steps to 
eliminate private enterprise have been 
taken. Marxist theory is being substituted 
to an ever increasing extent for proven 
practical experience. 

To counterbalance surplus purchasing 
power, investment restrictions are enforced, 
hampering business activity. Enterprise as 
well as manpower works at half-speed on 
account of heavy ~ taxation—leaving no 
worthwhile net income for the individual. 
On the contrary, all productive forces 
should be encouraged, in order to increase 
production and exports. Restricted import 
automatically causes smaller exports. Over- 
estimated rate of the crown creates diffi- 
culties in exporting to the hard-currency 
countries, above all the U.S.A. 

The high standard of living and the ex- 
tensive social legislation means high pro- 
duction costs. Lack of hard currency makes 
acquisition of labor-saving machinery im- 
possible. Bilateral trade agreements pre- 
vent Sweden from buying on the cheapest 
market and makes sellers take advantage 
of our emergency situation. 

The only solution of the monetary prob- 
lems would be a free trade combined with 
free convertibility of pounds against dol- 
lars. 

The Marshall Plan is not only a generous 
gesture but a wonderful piece of business 
organization, but until political conditions 
allow such a stabilization, there is reason 
to believe that this much-needed plan will 
mean an endless flow of good U. S. dollars 
in exchange for lost ones (mostly invested 
in armament expenditure). The American 
taxpayers should realize this desperate 
trend of affairs—O Lor Kanisson, Eskils- 
tuna, Sweden. 


CORRECTION 


The item “Marketing Data” in the Jan- 
uary 1 “Washington Preview” contains an 
inaccurate statement in regard to county 
Social Security data published a few days 
ago by the Department of Commerce. 

These bulletins contain employment and 
payroll data for the first quarter of 1947 
instead of the first quarter of 1948 as 
stated in your magazine.—G. L. MEYER, 
secretary, Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 


HELPFUL 


Many of us “Ohio Oilers” are regular 
readers of Forses, and particularly your 
Labor Relations sections. In fact, as a re- 
sult of your article, “Stabilize Your Work- 
Force,” which appeared in an early 1947 
issue, we initiated an informal program of 
exit interviewing in this Division. Your 
Exit Interview Chart furnished us a good 
basis for the program which was adopted. 
I want to commend you for this excellent 
article—Jonn R. McNutrty, Personnel De- 
partment, Ohio Oil Co., Casper, Wy. 


Forbes 
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Fact and Comment | 


by MALCOLM FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


GRANDIOSE SCHEME—LITTLE IMPORTANCE 


President Truman, along with a multitude of other plans, 
has announced a “bold new program” to get private Amer- 
ican capital to invest on a grand scale abroad and thus 
raise living standards throughout the world. 

In days long gone by such a program outlined by the 
President of the United States would have been of tremen- 
dous importance to the business world. Its effect on the 
stock market would have been immediate. 

Today such a grandiose scheme didn’t create even a 
ripple in financial circles—because from a practical point of 
view it means hardly a thing. Are American investors to- 
day attracted to the best of blue-chip securities, with record 
high yields and record high earnings? Can long-established 
American companies raise needed capital by selling new 
equity securities? On the contrary, they must eat up earn- 
ings for expansion at the expense of stockholders’ dividends. 

How then would any program to uplift foreign lands by 
risky investment abroad attract private capital? It wouldn't. 
Most people and companies who have money to invest 
earned it the hard way, and they are not inclined to toss 
such savings lightly away. 

Mr. Truman has a nice inspiration, but to private capi- 
tal, “it don’t mean a thing.” 


* 


Hard work, faith and honesty of purpose 
can overcome most things. 


* 


WRECKING CONCILIATION SERVICE 
One much discussed and very important aspect of the Ad- 


* ministration’s new labor program provides that the Con- 


ciliation Service shall lose its status as an independent 
agency, and be transferred back to the Department of La- 
bor, to be “administered under the general direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of Labor.” 

This proposal does not make sense. The Department of 
Labor, by its very name and nature, represents the interests 
of labor. Under ambitious Secretary Tobin it has become 
clear that his department is a militant advocate of CIO 
policies. The Conciliation Service now functions to con- 
ciliate labor-management disputes that threaten major harm 
to the public. It is not meant to be a partisan voice, a velvet 
club against management. Under the proposed set-up it 
would be like asking one fighter’s manager to be referee 
in the boxing match. 

And how could a supposedly impartial, fair Conciliation 
Service under the thumb of one side in a labor-manage- 
ment dispute attract top-notch men like its present Director, 
Cyrus Ching? Able, honest men trying to serve as referees 
in the Conciliation Service would have little incentive to 
stay on, anymore than they'd shoot crap with loaded dice. 
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As now set up, the Conciliation Service is-very valuable. 
It serves. 

Under the new proposal, it becomes a joke—another 
political plum for Tobin’s expanding Department of Labor. 


“PROFITEERING” 


During this period of high prices and high corporate 
earnings, union leaders and irresponsible politicians are 
constantly accusing business of profiteering. Henri de La 
Chapelle of E. F. Hutton & Co. points out some relevant 
statistics. 

Taking national income as the “total national pie” (a 
vastly larger pie today than in 1939) to be sliced and 
apportioned among the major economic groups of the coun- 
try, it is seen—quite contrary to popular belief—that cor- 
poration profits have not enlarged their cut of the national 
“pie.” For example, corporation profits in 1929 represented 
9.6% of the national income, but in 1947 the percentage 
was only 9% (same as 1941) and for 1948 the figure is 
estimated at about 9.1%. 

On the other hand, gross farm income rose from $8.7 
billion in 1939 to $30.5 billion in 1947, a gain of 250%; net 
farm income from $4.5 billion to $19.5 billion, a gain of 
335%—in spite of which, maintenance of generous subsidies 
for farmers is high on the political agenda. 

Writes Mr. de La Chapelle: “I don’t think I have ever 
heard any charges of ‘greed’ and ‘profiteering’ leveled at 
the farmer. Have you?” 


* 
One quality essential in an executive is 


ability to get along with other people. 
* 


AMAZING PUBLIC RELATIONS! 


Public relations, a very inclusive term, refers to a mighty 
important phase of corporate management. One aspect of 
a company’s relations with the public is its relations with 
the press. A growing number pay a fee to able men to 
handle this activity. But in an effort to insure a “good 
press” some of these public relations men go off the deep 
end. 
Here’s a quotation from a letter from a well-known 
figure, with a number of important companies as clients: 


“I have had one or two conversations with —-———— since 
he has been assigned to prepare a background on the —--——— 
sto.y for FORBES, and I am going to make a suggestion that I 
realize to be entirely unorthodox. Nevertheless, in view of the 
fact that. the “TIME” story about ——— just made him 
sore as heck, and coupled with the fact that I am eager to 
interest him to a deeper degree in FORBES and NATION’S 
HERITAGE, it would be just sweller than swell, if, when the 
article about him is finished, I might have an opportunity to see 














it and let him take a peek at it on a strictly confidential basis.” 
The italics are mine. 

In the same mail was this letter from the man working on 
the story—a man of considerable eminence as a business 
writer: 


“I completed the —-———— article last night and sent a copy 
to (the letter-writer above) to check for accuracy with the idea 
that it could be placed in the mail together with some additional 
pictures of products which —-———— is obtaining today in ac- 
cordance with my promise to have it in your hands by the end 
of the month. 


“I have just talked with him on the telephone and have a 
feeling that there is some misunderstanding. He seemed to feel, 
although he did not say so in words, that the idea was to pat 
—— on the back and do it in a big way. My idea was that 
you wanted a more objective approach. In fact, I feared that 
my article, if anything, was too flattering. He said that (his 
client) saw red at the fact that I had mentioned — . 
He said that —-———— would sooner not have an article at all 
if any mention had to be made of this.” 

Publishers, editors, writers understand a public relations 
man’s interest in having his clients’ news treated favorably. 
But those worth their salt have no truck with attempts to 
have their articles edited or slanted or omit relevant data. 
Every reliable publication checks a story’s facts, and ap- 
preciates cooperation to that end. 

But beyond that, only an over-eager or unfit public rela- 
tions man would try to go. 

If any publication could be thus edited by advertiser- 
pressure or other outside influences it would have no reader- 
influence because it lacked editorial integrity. 

It seems elementary to point out the stupidity of any 
company, any public relations man, confusing cooperation 
to help the press on a story with attempting to edit the story 
itself. But in the stress of everyday hurly-burly we some- 
times forget elementary things. 

This is one, however, nobody in public relations should 
ever forget. * 


To rise to great heights, solid 
foundations are necessary. 
* 








“NATION’S HERITAGE” 


Below are comments on the first issue of Nation’s Heri- 
tage, reprinted with the hope that they will move ForseEs 
readers to take the lead in seeing that Nation’s Heritage 
gets into their own hometown libraries, hospitals, high 
schools, places of business, etc. Only by being available 
for many to see can this unique publication achieve its 
vitally-important purpose. 


Thomas J. Watson, president of International Business 
Machines: 


I have seen the first issue of Nation’s Heritage. I congratulate 
you on a monumental achievement not only in the field of 
journalism but also, what is more important, in the field of 
American patriotism. From Mr. Brophy’s Foreword to the 
acknowledgments, the book is a revelation of the foundations of 
the American way of life. 


Fortune Magazine: 


. .. Nation’s Heritage is a superbly-produced six-pound picture 
book of Americana, past and present. It looks like a collector’s 
item, but the editors hope that thousands who can’t afford it 
can “visit” it in schools and libraries. 


Clarence Francis, chairman of the board, General Foods: 


Volume No. 1 of Nation’s Heritage has just been put on my 
desk. I was impressed even with its outward appearance. After I 
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opened the cover I found that the pictorial treatment carried 1 
right along through the pages. It is a beautiful book, well 
prepared, and I congratulate you on its conception as well as 
its execution. 

Just what we might do to see that it is properly circulated 
is now being studied. I have the feeling that it ought to be in 
every library throughout the country. I hope that you will find 
ways and means of getting it there. 


Editorial in the Churchman: 


The announcement, some months ago, that 29-year-old Mal- 
colm Forbes, son of B. C. Forbes, the publisher of Fonszs 
Macazine of Business, would shortly offer us a “picture” 
magazine at $150 per year, $30 per copy, left us cold. The 
price was too rich for our blood. Besides, we are frankly fed 
up with periodicals in which the techniques of the printer and 
the layout “artist” cover the emptiness of the content . . . The 
appearance of the first issue of Nation’s Heritage catches uw 
flat-footed. We apologize to Mr. Forbes and to his brilliant 
editor, Robert K. Heimann, for prejudging their outstanding 
contribution to the art of publishing. 

We use the term art advisedly. Malcolm Forbes has produced 
not merely another magazine exemplifying the best modem 
graphic techniques; he has subordinated those techniques to his 
purposes so skillfully that we forget them under the impact of 
the idea he is presenting. In fact, color, composition and legend 
are employed with such reticence and finesse that it is only in 
retrospect we become fully conscious of the beauty of the book 
. . . If he is able to present (the picture) in the face of the 
social as well as the more obvious technical pressures, Nation's 
Heritage will take its place as one of the outstanding publishing 
endeavors of the generation. 


Arthur “Bugs” Baer, King Syndicate, Inc.: 


It is indeed a prideful venture and I wish you every success. 


Public Relations News: 


Perhaps the most elaborate medium ever created for telling 
the story of America and selling the enterprise system is Nation's 
Heritage, a 220-page magazine; subscription price of $150 a year 
for six issues. . . . Main circulation targets are places where pub- 
lications have chain readership such as libraries, hospitals, 
schools, clubs, YMCAs and similar institutions. The magazine's 
editors hope that through the pictorial technique used in Nation’s 
Heritage their readers will view America rather than read about 
it, will see the good and bad about America as it is without 
editorial preachment or propaganda. 


Morristown Daily Record, Morristown, N. J.: 


The idealism behind this project, too, is young as is the cour- 
age with which it is being launched. Like the Freedom Train 
which inspired his magazine, Mr. Forbes hopes to have it read 
(or viewed) by millions of men, women and children all over 
the country, the common people who trooped by thousands to 
stand in line for hours hoping to see the exhibits brought in 
that train. 

Interested for many years in establishing a new picture maga- 
zine and impressed by the public’s enthusiasm for the Freedom 
Train, Mr. Forbes began to wonder why the public wouldn’t be 
just as interested in a magazine showing an ever changing pic 
ture of their nation’s heritage which they could view from year 
to year. 

To make this dream come true he planned a substantial book, 
without advertising, which, because of its very nature, had to 
sell for $30 a copy or $150 a year for six copies. He knew he 


couldn’t sell it to the people he wanted most to see it. Few | 


of them could afford such a book. The solution of his problem 
was to offer it for sale to civic organizations and public spirited 
citizens to present to libraries, schools, YMCAs, hospitals; to 
have business houses, railroads and the like buy it to place in 
their recreation rooms or any other spot where numbers 0 
people would see it. 

That the idea is catching the imagination of the country was 
evident even when the book was unveiled. . . . Since then, many 
individuals and civic groups have caught the spirit of the ven- 
ture and offered to make the magazine available to the public. 







Forbes 
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onstruction 








Plagued by horse-and-buggy methods, high wages and material costs, builders 
see improved technical procedure as most likely solution to their woes 








“THERE'S NO sucH thing as ‘the con- 
struction industry’,” declares a senior 
executive of American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., major sup- 
plier of heating and plumbing fixtures. 
“There is only a congeries of six or 
seven industries having a certain rela- 
tionship, but sometimes in conflict.” 

The term has nevertheless gained 
popular acceptance as applying to a 
group of varied activities totaling some 
$20 billion in annual volume of con- 
struction, and having to do with build- 
ings as well as roads, dams and bridges. 
For the purposes of this panorama we 
shall depict only those activities which 
provide edifices of al! kinds and de- 
scriptions. 

To approach the subject compre- 
hensibly, let’s end with the owner- 
builders and begin with the industry’s 
suppliers. 

“I suppose my firm may be consid- 
ered a representative supplier of build- 
ing equipment and materials in view 
of the fact that we do a greater dollar 
volume in this field than does any 
other one company,” averred an Ameri- 
can-Standard spokesman. “For the first 
six months of 1948 our net sales were 
$108 million, over 21% more than a 
like period for 1947. Our net income 
after federal taxes for the 1948 half 
year was $10 million, a 30% increase. 
I mention this because it’s an index of 
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how much busier the so-called con- 
struction industry is today than it was 
even 12 months ago. 

“There are two groups in the erec- 
tion of buildings—those having to do 
with big structures and those with 
small dwelling houses—both with 
different viewpoints. The materials 
men, including equipment companies 
like ourselves, have a strong interest 
in both types of building. Therefore, 
we're in position to take a broad and 
overriding view. 

“European countries have cycles of 
building that are controlled. People in 
the United States, unlike those abroad, 
build when they have money—which 
means that they build at the top. 

“The typical building boom doesn’t 
expend more than 10 or 12% of our na- 
tional income. A dollar spent for build- 
ing has a greater economic value than 








This is the last in a series of 10 
articles in Fores first annual 
Report on American Industry. Re- 
ports on the Automotive, Utilities, 
Petroleum, Railroad, Chemicals, 
Metals, Radio and Television, 
Textile, and Aircraft industries 
appeared in the January 1 and 15 
and February 1 issues. 
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a dollar spent for consumer goods, be- 
cause well-constructed modern dwell- 
ing space has a 30 to 50-year cycle of 
permanence. When a house is erected 
our whole economic. structure is 
touched—real estate, railroads, bank- 
ing, a multitude of suppliers, and a 
vast variety of skills. 

“Sad though it may sound, the hals- 
ing of inflation will put a damper on 
building activity. 

“In Mexico, the devaluation of the 
peso has already brought that coun- 
try’s building boom to a virtual stand- 
still. We don’t foresee such a devalua- 
tion of the currency in this country for 
1949, 

“American-Standard doesn’t find its 
expansion plans seriously curtailed by 
high costs. These plans called for a 
$10.5 million outlay in 1948 and a con- 
templated sum of at least that much 
for the coming year. We shall require 
no additional capital, as we have on 
hand twice the amount needed.” 

Structural steel is looming larger 
than ever in the building conspectus. 
In January, 48, when T. R. Mullen, 
president of Lehigh Structural Steel Co, 
and of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, predicted that 1948 
would be a two-million-ton year in 
structural steel, he was accused of be- 
ing overoptimistic. Now that the fig- 
ures are coming out almost exactly ta 











his measure, his foreglance at 1949 is 
worthy of much respect. 

At the Institute’s 1948 annual con- 
vention Mullen saw the demand for ’49 
continuing unabated, present fabricat- 
ing and erection capacity being much 
more than the tonnage turned out in 
1948, the first two-million-ton year 
since 1930, excepting only 1941. But 
he was gloomy about the prospect of 
obtaining this much steel from the 
mills. ; 

Spokesmen for steel construction— 
notably B. L. Wood, the American Iron 
and Steel Institute’s consulting engi- 
neer—lay emphasis on the rising curve 
of “light gauge” steel construction, in 
which more than 100 manufacturers 
specialize. One of them plans produc- 
tion of 45,000 porcelain-enameled all- 
steel homes annually. Featherweight 
steel men are talking about all-steel 
dwellings priced at $3,000 to $5,000 


less than the cost of building a conven- 
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Stymied by scarcities, some builders shun steel skeletons, 
- resort to such innovations as this all-concrete apartment 


tional house of the same size. These 
homes, they claim, will have the further 
advantage of a perennial “new look,” 
both as to their finish and styling. 
Among structural metals, stainless 
steel is probably the lustiest youngster. 
Its acceptance has grown from near 
zero to more than two million tons in 
10 years, and *49 will be even better, 
asserts R. E. Paret, the American Iron 
& Steel Institute’s stainless steel spe- 
cialist. Its novel uses, now emerging 
from research and experiment, include 
wall tile, sun-decks, stair railings, radi- 
ator grills, flue linings. A geometric pat- 
tern, 1949 style, will eliminate unpleas- 
ant glare on stainless steel surfaces, be- 
sides defying pencil marks and lending 
rigidity to the fabricated sheet. 
Near-term sales prospects for gypsum 
products are of such proportions that 
capacity output will be needed, reports 
one industry expert. Materials supply 
in general presents a mixed outlook to 
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this observer, with no definite 
tation of either a buyers’ or a sellers’ 
market. 

Meanwhile, the trade-important Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. is currently showing 
a better than 35% increase in net eam- 
ings as compared with 1947 on its $70 
million estimated sales. Fully $75 mil- 
lion is the expected 1949 sales figure, 
with productive capacity increased 
120% following completion of a $30 
million expansion program. 

Cement makers freely admit that 
their commodity is in short supply due 
to unprecedented demand. Barton W, 
Druckenmiller, Pennsylvania-Dixie Ce- 
ment Corp. president; traces this urgent 
need to a horde of relatively small 
users, such as farmers and independent 
owners, rather than to a few great cor- 
porations. 

“Large construction projects are us- 
ing less than formerly because not so 
numerous,” he reports. “And there has 
been no road building to speak of since 
1942.” On the other hand, Public Roads 
Administration figures, as reported by 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., showed expenditures for 
the 1948 fiscal year of $323 million for 
highways and a budgeted outlay for 
the current fiscal year of $438 million, 
“the largest in history.” 

Cement prices have risen 43% since 
1939, says Druckenmiller, “while lum- 
ber’s lift has been 250% and all build- 
ing materials have shown an average 
rise of 122%. 

“Average weekly wage per man 
showed an increase of 89% during the 
period, as compared with a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase (U.S. Department of La- 
bor) amounting to around 76%. In other 
words, our workers are materially bet- 
ter off in real wages.” 

In the residential field, people might 
as well realize that the $4,000 dwelling 
has passed into history. 

There'll be some easing off, but to 
no radical extent, say informed cement 
men. 

Cement’s new pricing method, pinch- 
hitting for the outlawed multiple-bas- 
ing-point system, will pass on to the 
consumer much of the freight expense 
absorbed by cement companies under 
the old regime. Investment bankers 
think this will help cement producers 
earnings, as long as demand keeps 
high. 

Excepting metal products, the whole 
building materials situation, including 
lumber, will be easier in 1949, both as 
to costs and supply, reports the statis- 
tician for a great timber products com- 
pany. This is because materials inver- 
tories have increased greatly from wat- 
time lows and are now approaching 
pre-war levels. 

Government defense measures, in this 
observer's view, will not have appre 
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ciable effects on the lumber industry 
unless the announced program is great- 
ly enlarged. 

Brick and clay products, co-mon- 
archs with timber in the building realm, 
are not looking to huge structures for 
their current top activity. 

“The great market for bricks,” says 
Allan Platt, director of the New York 
office of Structural Clay’ Products Insti- 
tute, Inc., “is the small-apartment- 
home and store, the farmhouse and out- 
buildings. This generality of use may 
be a help to us when ERP gets 
fully going, because brick and other 
clay products can replace many items 
that will be exported. The effects of 
the plan on our industry will be in- 
direct, in any event, since no bricks will 
be sent abroad. 

“Brick and clay wages in the United 
States, from being among the lowest, 
have risen to be among the highest. In 
addition, a majority of the 700 plants 
give their lg charge— 
vacations and holidays; life, health, and 
accident insurance; hospitalization and 
sick benefits; sanitary working condi- 
tions. 

“All this has a bearing on the present 
and future of structural brick and clay. 
While there are no large expansion pro- 
grams in blueprint, 1948’s 6% billion 
pieces, $166 million output, could be 
much more easily stepped up than if 
the products were wholly dependent, 
as formerly, upon a possibly exhausted 
pool of common labor. Expansion, if 
any, will be financed locally. 

“Although our estimated production 
for 1949 in number of pieces isn’t much 
ahead of ’48, the dollar value will prob- 
ably be 10% greater. A trend to be 
watched is the numerical increase in 
hollow facing tile—already 33% above 
1947 figures. Plain structural tile is up 
only 18% for the current period and 
brick of all classes around 20%.” 

Even so hard a character as the cer- 
amic tile has not lagged in joining the 
upward trend of construction. 

The tile has dramatically risen from 
the doldrums it fell into following the 
war's outbreak. When wartime restric- 
tions hit bath, kitchen, and public halls, 
tiling succumbed for the time being. 
Now it’s in the news, with vigorous 
promotions and record-breaking esti- 
mated output of around 100 million 
square feet for 1948. At the present 
tate of increase the installed tile total 
is headed for 115 million square feet 
in °49, valued roughly at $50 million. 

Johns-Manville’s building products 
division sees at least four or five years 
of great activity ahead for the construc- 
tion industry, but observes certain soft 
spots now showing up that could pre- 
cipitate a temporary decline at any 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Triple -Threat Man 


Fred Young parlayed a radiator 
into a business worth $3,000,000 


AMONG THE MORE 
hackneyed cliches of 
business writing is the 
“human dynamo” la- 
bel that’s pinned on 
any executive with 
enough surplus en- 
ergy to trot himself 
through his plant 
once a day. Fred M. 
Young, head of Young 
Radiator Co., is one 
of the exceptions. Not 
for him the dignified 
executive morning en- 
trance. He'd rather bound up th 
three flights of stairs to his office 
two steps at a time. “As charged 
with energy as a tiger cat, and 
tuned as taut as an E string,” one 
associate says with some awe. “At 
54 he can spot 30 years to a fresh- 
from-college engineer and wear him 
out in an afternoon.” 

Tall, semi-bald, piercing - eyed, 
Young has the long lean look of the 
typical ascetic, an impression dis- 
pelled immediately by a glance at 
his smiling mouth and an appraisal 
of his smartly-tailored clothes. 

A fair-minded employer, he can 
nevertheless be tough with workers 
when necessary. Sometimes he’s 
rough to the point of abuse, though 
these occasions are balanced by a 
tendency toward extreme softness on 
others. But he has scant patience 
with ignorance (he calls it “obtuse- 
nes”), none at all with stupidity. 

Young was an expert on car and 
plane radiators by the time he was 
20, was making them for automo- 
biles before he could vote. At 29, 
after serving as sales engineer and 
general manager for Perfex Radiator 
Co., he bought out the company and 
organized Racine Radiator Co. In 
1927 he founded Young Radiator, 
and has colored the company with 
his personality ever since. What- 
ever Young Radiator is today—it 
did a business of nearly $8,000,000 
last year—Young is largely responsi- 
ble (the firm has only 33 stock- 
holders; Young owns 68% of the 
common, 32% of the preferred 
stock). Though he gives plenty of 
credit to his top associates, when 
the chips are down it’s Young who 
deals the cards. 





His company turns 
out one of the broad- 
est lines of heat trans- 
fer products, radiat- 
ors, and coolers in the 
country, ranging from 
cores small enough to 
hold in your hand to 
the new vertical air 
discharge units, which 
run to 17 feet in 
height. But even in 
the manufacture of 
the most specialized 
products Young man- 
ages to apply the efficiency of mass 
production techniques—and thus hold 
costs down. The policy has paid off: 
consistently successful, the firm is 
now expanding, recently bought a 
second plant totaling 75,000 square 
feet, and is currently planning to up 
capacity by another 40,000 square 
feet. It probably won't be enough. 

A “triple-threat” executive, Young 
is equally adept in engineering, 
sales, or finance. He’s a design en- 
gineer in his own right, with over 
100 patents to his credit. And he 
still sweats over a drawing board on 
occasion. He has also “bird-dogged” 
his firm’s financial operations from 
its birth. His methods are occasional- 
ly a bit unorthodox—“If I'd been 
working for a banker I'd have been 
fired long ago,” he admits—but they 
work. He has never failed to show 
a profit from one year to the next, 
today is more solidly financed than 
ever (current net worth: over $8,- 
000,000). The future looks even 
brighter. 

Young’s spare hours are as full 
as his business day. A voracious 
reader —“he has more intellectual 
curiosity than any man I know,” 
says one associate—when he goes 
home at night he lugs two aluminum 
bags, jammed with reading matter. 
Scanning is an art with him: he can 
squeeze the meat from two dozen 
trade papers and a batch of na- 
tional magazines in double-quick 
time. When he’s not reading or 
working he’s likely to be found 
astride a horse. He’s an expert rider, 
keeps his own stable of mounts, and 
his 900-volume library on horses and 
hunting is said to be the world’s 


largest. 
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“If | Had It To Do Over” 








Union Carbide’s president digs into his career to list some constructive 
and practical suggestions for those eager for high success 








by FRED H. HAGGERSON 
(As told to Homer H. Shannon) 


I'm NOT AMONG THOSE who have a 
ready answer for any and all questions. 
Life and living are much too complex 
to admit of such simplicities. But if 
there is one thing I am sure of it’s that 
what is called business success is 
largely a product of the individual hav- 
ing made the most of his opportunities 
for self-improvement. 

By self-improvement I mean perfect- 
ing the tools which make for effective 
living—the ability to think straight and 
an understanding of human nature. 

If I have any regrets about my own 
business past, they have to do with 
opportunities for improving my mental 
equipment—opportunities which slipped 
through my fingers in the early years. 

When I think back over my career 
I'm impressed by the dividends I have 
received from time and energy spent 
in activities which had no direct bear- 
ing on the immediate problems of mak- 
ing a living. And I’m just as strongly 
impressed by a realization that I wasted 
vr opportunities to broaden my- 
self. 

I have spent all my business life with 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Quite 
possibly this influences my views on 
another point which I regard as of 
extreme importance to the young man 
setting out on a business career. How- 
ever, it has always seemed to me that 
the best chance for advancement is in 
the organization you know most about. 
So my advice to younger men is: Make 
sure you're in the right business and 
with the right organization, and then 
stick with it. Loyalty and steadiness of 

urpose usually find their reward. A 

ittle time lost in choosing your life 
work is not necessarily time wasted. 
On the contrary, it may make the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 
But no matter what business you 


choose, a sense of perspective and a 
well-balanced judgment are indispensa- 
ble to progress or advancement. It is 
unfortunate that, to a large extent, 
these are qualities we acquire by living. 
But there is a way in which the 
younger man can acquire them ahead 
of his years—by reading good biog- 
raphies of outstanding personalities. As 
nothing else can, a good biography 
provides insight into customs, tradi- 
tions, the origins of human institutions. 

Among the biographies which have 
meant a lot to me personally are Beve- 
ridge’s “John Marshall,” Ludwig's “Bis- 
marck,” and Stryker’s “Andrew John- 
son.” Through reading such books you 
get a sense of having lived more lives 
than one. You get a good clear look at 
the world through eyes of another. And 
you meet human problems from a fresh 
point of view, rub elbows with actual 
men confronted with real problems. A 
broad understanding of why men of 
achievement act as they do in given 
situations is one of the best possible 
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ways of improving your own judgment 
in dealing with the complicated ques- 
tions that are a part of business life. 

This matter of improving and 
strengthening judgment is, to a very 
large extent, a matter of reading—the 
right kind of reading. Fortunately, that 
is accessible to everyone. — 

So far as I know, there are no slick 
formulas which will take the place of 
hard work and self-discipline. Acquir- 
ing the mental equipment which will 
enable you to work out your personal 
or business problems and arrive at the 
right answers is fundamental to suc- 
cess. That is axiomatic. And the ability 
to solve such problems can usually be 
reduced to straight thinking and an 
understanding of human nature. 

Of next importance to good oy 
in training the mind is the study o 
mathematics. It teaches you to think 
straight as no other subject can. If you 
want to get ahead, study more math- 
ematics, and not so much language, for 
example. I know there are others who 
would say just the opposite, that a 
knowledge of language is more broad- 
ening or useful. But there is nothing 
more important than the ability to think 
straight, and mathematics is the best of 
all possible disciplines to acquire the 
ability. 

Related to my feeling about the value 
of mathematics in mental training is 4 
conviction that every business maz, 
young or old, will profit from time 
spent in the study of science. If I had 
it to do over, for example, I'd even see 
to it that I had a degree in engineering 
before I got my law degree. A knowl- 
edge of law is unquestionably a great 
business asset, but today you must 
know a lot about science if you expect 
to keep up with your world. 

Most emphatically, if you are to at 
ticipate the business problems of t0- 
morrow, you must keep abreast of cut 
rent scientific developments, in the 
broad sense. 
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Emphasis on science and technology 
in business is becoming greater every 
day, and I expect to see that trend 
sharply accelerated in the future. The 
ability to read and understand tech- 
nical reports is fast becoming one of 
the major hurdles to be cleared by the 
young executive on his way up. 

Here, too, the young fellow who is 
set on getting ahead can find plenty of 
opportunity for that kind of study with- 
out returning to full-time attendance at 
college. There are many excellent night 
schools, for example, both of a com- 
mercial and a public nature. And there 
are the libraries, and a great variety of 
technical journals. The discipline of 
digging things out for yourself has its 
ewn value. The more time the young 
fellow spends in building his mind in 
this way, the easier he will find it to 
get the right answers to the many diffi- 
cult problems of a business career. 
When it comes to these, he isn’t likely 
to have an instructor around to lead 
him by the hand. 

I was raised in a small town in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. My folks 
were in average circumstances and I 
had no special advantages. So perhaps 
I couldn’t have been expected to 
realize, when I was younger, just how 
important science and the purely tech- 
nical subjects would eventually be in 
my world. 

But I could have had a stronger ap- 
preciation than I did of the importance 
ef perfecting my own mental equip- 
ment. And I can now see many wasted 
opportunities. Perhaps I was no worse 
in this respect than many another 
young fellow. But the point I want to 
make is that business conditions change, 
inevitably. We will have a different 
world 30 years from now than we have 
teday, and many of the problems which 
confront the individual will be differ- 
ent. But it will still be true that the 
ability to think straight and an under- 
standing of human nature will be 
needed to solve these problems success- 
fully. That doesn’t change. 

The opportunity to build mind 
through study is much greater for the 
young man than for the older man. As 
time goes on, you find yourself more 
and more involved with immediate 
problems and committed to ever-ex- 
panding responsibilities. You are no 
longer a free man to the same extent 
you were earlier. And remember that 
the period in which you can collect 
dividends on such effort gets shorter 
all the time. 

Yes, if I had it to do over I’d make 
much better use of what is called 
“spare” time. It isn’t really spare time. 
Far from it. Put to proper use it can 
well be the most important time you 


] have. 
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607 New England Firms Give 
“Brush-Off” to Job-Seeker 








This is another in a series of articles factually reporting how 
corporations, unions, utilities, service industries, etc., actually 
meet the inquiries and real or imagined injuries of a mere 
member of the “public.” These reports show public relations 
as practiced, not . In every case treatment recewed 
factually represents “relations with the public” as practiced 
by those concerned. 








FELLOW wants a job. Production engineer with 14 years’ experience. Wants 
to come and talk to you. If you can’t use him, what harm in sailing his letter 
into the trash basket? 

A Forses reader, who happens to be the engineer in question, thinks lots 
of harm can be done. The following is an account of his quest for a 
job among manufacturing firms in New England, an area which is currently 
becoming more and more concerned over its business doldrums and rising 
unemployment. It was appalling to him: that almost half of the companies 
approached failed even to acknowledge his letter requesting an interview. 

Since one of the surest ways of losing business friends is to ignore letters 
of inquiry, many progressive companies have a rigid policy that every letter 
received automatically gets an answer. But in this case, out of 160 firms, only 
93 responded. That the 67 delinquent companies “missed the boat” public 
relationswise—and perhaps, in the long run, customerwise—is indicated by our 
reader, who writes: 


“I have been in jobs for over 10 years now where I have had quite a bit 


to say where orders of considerable size were placed. Needless to say, in the 
future, any orders that I have anything to do with won't go to any company 
not courteous enough to reply. I wrote the president or plant manager, but 
even a reply from a clerk, or the personnel department, would have taken 
the curse off. I am not a typist, and typing the above mentioned letters indi- 
vidually was quite a chore, so it didn’t set very well when I didn’t even get 
a reply after all my work.” 

It is often charged that one of the most vulnerable sides of the capitalistic 
system is its inability to provide jobs at all times for everyone who wants 
to work. Most people accept this as a necessary evil. Nevertheless, it is one of 
the biggest chinks in capitalism’s armor. 

Apparently the 67 business men who failed to make the slightest effort to 
help our job-seeker—as well as those of the 93 who replied only with curt 
rejections—are blind to a crucial aspect of public relations. In the long run, 
the public relations job of selling the American system to those who work 
in it may prove as important a management task as that of selling industry's 
physical production. 

Among the companies which did reply to this job application there was 
a wide variation in the degree of helpfulness or friendliness expressed. Here 
are three representative examples of the briefer answers: 

From the purchasing agent of the B. Jahn Manufacturing Co., New Britain, 
Conn.: “We wish to advise you that at the present time we are in no need 
of a mechanical engineer.” 

From President J. A. Taylor of Hartford Machine Screw Co., Hartford, 
Conn.: “Thank you for your letter. I am sorry to say that at the moment we 
have no suitable opportunity for you.” 

From President john Oakley of Perkins Machine and Gear Co., Springfield, 
Mass.: “I regret that just at present we have nothing that we think would 
be interesting to you. But I will keep your name on file. Should anythin 
crop up in the near future I'll get in touch with you.” (ConTINUED ON PAGE 24 
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Management Speaks Its Mind 








Knuckle down and produce, or pay the penalty—that’s management’s cur- 
rent plea to workers. And it’s pulling no punches in telling them why 








by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


EMPLOYERS ARE beginning to “talk tur- 
key” to employees. Not in the cliches 
of “free enterprise,” but in blunt bread- 
and-butter terms. 

Example: The Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. recently pulled a real “shocker” in 
its employee house organ, “News and 
Views.” The front page sported a dram- 
atic picture of the company’s competi- 
tor products. Inside, six pages with pic- 
tures were devoted to the strides being 
made by the competition. Said the com- 
pany, by way of introducing this frank 

eme: “Our competitors are capitaliz- 
ing on our failure to produce. We are 
‘ losing customers who have tired of 
waiting for deliveries. . . . Thus far, 
Caterpillar’s best sales point, in addition 
to quality, dependability, and economy, 
has been price. In most cases prices are 
well below those of other manufactur- 
ers. But rising production costs could 
soon wipe out this advantage. . . . Cat- 
erpillar is still maintaining its position 
of high quality and reasonable price. 
Its vulnerable point is production. Cat- 
erpillar must produce or fall by the 
wayside.” 

The message hit home. Production 
has since improved, and a lot of devil- 
may-care attitudes, formerly expressed 
in the forms of absenteeism, lateness, 
and just plain laziness, went out the 
window. 

The Caterpillar spanking is by no 
means an isolated instance of current 
top brass frankness. Another company 
which took a similar tack is the Lionel 
Corp., makers of toy electric trains. In 
cooperation with the union, the firm 
had installed a new incentive rate. 
Some of the employees, balking at the 
standards set, began to slow down. In 
one instance six workers lost $77 in pay 
as a result of their slow-downs. In other 
words, they were willing to decrease 
their own take-home pay to “teach 


management a lesson.” The easy way 
out for the company would have been 
to discipline the slow-downers by lay- 
offs or discharges. 

Lionel’s solution was to map out an 
educational program with real punch. 
For several weeks it ran a series of car- 
toons called “Talking It Over With The 
Wife.” These were mailed to the homes 
of all employees with the knowledge 
that the distaff side would read them. 
The story line was simple. It implied 
that if Mr. Average Husband was com- 
ing home with $10 less in his pay en- 
velope, the chances were that he was 
“fighting the rate’—a rate which the 
company, the union, and even an arbi- 
trator had declared to be a fair one. 
The company did not underestimate 
the power of a woman. In a few weeks 
the laggards were back in stride, and 
production has hummed ever since. 

Recently the Scovill Manufacturin 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., took the “b 
by the horns” approach to the problem 
of a take-it-easy penchant — em- 
ployees. In a message to its people the 
company said: 

“During recent weeks a long-estab- 
lished local plant is reported to have 
laid off more than 2,000 persons. It has 
been stated that excessive costs caused 
by too high wages and fringe benefits 
forced too high prices. The items manu- 
factured could not be sold in quantity 
at the prices. 

“Scovill’s management wishes to pay 
fair wages, provide reasonable hours of 
work with suitable working conditions. 
At the same time costs must be reduced 
through efficient operation and in- 
creased productivity. .. . 

“A practice is growing to pay for 
holidays which fall on Saturday. Such 
payment produces no goods for sale but 
must be added to the cost of all goods 
produced. The total cost of all these 
non-productive payments amounts to 
more than 16¢ an hour for every hour 
worked during the year. We must de- 
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cide whether we want work or unem- 
ployment compensation.” 

How do employees react to such 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk? What 
happened to one company gives an an- 
swer. The Apex Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Co. issues a monthly letter to em- 
ployees. This epistle is the epitome ef 
candor, When lay-offs became neces- 
sary, the company told workers the why 
and wherefore of the cut-down. 

A few days later a local newspaper 
criticized the company for taking work- 
ers into such confidence. “Creates panic 
and scares people,” was the paper's 
wm “Management should not pub- 
icize the bad—only the good.” Apex 
took the criticism to its employees: “Do 
you want us to tell you the truth—even 
if it hurts”? The answer: an overwhelm- 
ing “yes.” 

This spontaneous campaign on the 
part of management to talk frankly has 
its counterpart among organized labor. 
A fortnight ago the United Steelwork- 
ers’ Union told its membership: 

“Many members of organized labor 
unions seem to be imbued with the idea 
that their union card is a permit to 
steal, a permit to lay down on the job, 
a right to short-change their employers 
by not giving them an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay. And it 
certainly is racketeering when a mem- 
ber of a union, because of economic 
strength made available through its 
membership, designedly slows down 
and lends himself to unnecessary strikes 
which inevitably shut down production. 

“If common decency doesn’t tell 
them, then commonsense should remind 
that without high production they can- 
not maintain high wage levels and de- 
cent working conditions . . . unless an 
employer is in a position to operate his 
business in a lucrative manner, he is 
automatically placed in a position of be- 
ing powerless to pay high wages.” 

No management man could have said 
it better. 


Forbes 
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Ten thousand dollars will give you a foothold in a business that’s booming 


along comfortably in the wake of a billion-dollar order backlog 








by THE EDITORS 


THERE ARE TWO BASIC questions to ask 
before deciding whether or not a bus- 
iness opportunity exists in a particular 
field: 

Is demand for the service or mer- 
chandise on the increase? 

How are individual businesses in 
the field faring? 

By both tests ‘he floor covering 
specialty shop—with accent on carpet- 
ing and rugs—rates high today. The 
carpet industry is booming, and in- 
dividual owners of retail shops have 
been experiencing unprecedented pros- 
perity. That’s the overall picture, and 
the pigments in which it is painted 
give promise of holding their luster for 
a long time. 

Average annual sales in the pre-war 
period amounted to 58,000,000 square 
yards. The 1949 figure is expected to 
reach 85,000,000. Still more impres- 
sive is the fact that sales will amount 
to 2% square yards per family, against 
14 square yards pre-war. 

Manufacturers are still working on a 
backlog of orders totalling around a 
billion dollars. Shortages at the retail 
level are beginning to ease up a bit, but 
priorities continue to be much in evi- 
dence. 

Dammed-up consumer demand dur- 
ing the war years is only one of a num- 
ber of reasons for this situation. The 
others are the most important elements 
accounting for the unusually bright 
outlook for the individual wishing to 
establish a retail outlet. In brief, they 
are: (1) The vast amount of new con- 
struction of homes and apartment 
houses, and the long-term prospect for 
its continuance; (2) the relatively high 
cost of other types of floor covering 
and flooring, with especial emphasis 
on hardwood flooring, for which ma- 
terials are expensive and in extremely 


short supply; (3) style trends. 
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The style trend is double-barreled. 
Popularity of hardwood and parquet 
flooring has been on the wane for a 
decade or so. And now the market for 
soft floor coverings is further inflated 
by a strong swing in home-maker senti- 
ment for wall-to-wall coverings, in con- 
trast with the vogue, a few years back, 
for so-called room-size rugs. About 
25% more carpet is required to give 
wall-to-wall coverage than for the 
room-size rug. 

That consumer interest in carpets was 
never higher is clearly revealed by a 
nationwide survey recently completed 
for the Carpet Institute, Inc. Among 
other things, it showed that five times 
as many home-makers want wall-to- 
wall covering as now have it, and that 
43% of all women interviewed would 
like to buy a large rug or carpet in the 
next year or so. This adds up to a 
market which is expected to keep man- 
ufacturers’ looms humming for years to 
come, with corresponding activity in 
the retail field. 





Buyers now prefer style to utility 
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It’s important to note that the carpet 
industry is rapidly changing from one 
of mere utility to one in which style 
plays a dominant role. And there are 
strong indications that this emphasis 
on style is operating in favor of the 
speciality shop, which is of course com- 
peting with department and furniture 
stores for the consumer carpet dollar. 

The small specialty shop is peculiarly 
adapted to catering to the style-con- 
scious consumer. It is here that the in- 
dividual wishing to start his own busi- 
ness enters the picture. 

What are the personal qualifications? 
The physical and financial require- 
ments? Let’s first take a glance at per- 
sonal qualifications: 

Obviously, good judgment and sales 
sense are basic requirements for this as 
well as any business. It is almost 
equally obvious that some knowledge 
of carpets—style, materials, manufacture 
—is highly important. Scarcely less 
essential is a thorough working knowl- 
edge of carpet installation, since cus- 
tomer satisfaction depends almost as 
much on proper installation as on the 
merchandise sold. 

“The service side of the business is 
just as important as merchandising,” 
insists Eddie Fields, who has made 
fully as big a success in the carpet 


business as his famous brother Shep | 


has as an orchestra leader. “Sometimes 
I think it’s the most important side. 
Your customer naturally assumes re- 
sponsibility for her choice in color, 
texture and other qu.!ities, but you're 
held to blame if anything goes wrong 
with the installation. And this respon- 
sibility lasts as long as the carpet is on 
the floor—justly or otherwise.” 

Fields opened his carpet business 15 
years ago, on a capital of $150. From 
his compact 11th floor New York City 
shop he now does an annual business 
of around $1,500,000. He has a staff 
of 19 administrative and sales ems 
ployees and 26 service employees. His 
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busmess is unusual in ‘many respects, 
but nevertheless illustrative of what it 
takes to make good as a retail dealer in 
floor coverings. . 

His merchandise is all so-called high- 
style, and ranges in price from $5 a 
square yard to $100. He deals almost 
exclusively with interior decorators, 
supplying them with a custom-made 
product. About half of his business is 
“mail order’—that is, it comes to him 
from interior decorators throughout the 
country, whom he reaches through 
trade advertising and promotion cir- 
culars. He does no consumer advertis- 
ing, but entertains representatives of 
the press when he has a new line of 
merchandise to display. Present invest- 
ment is around $25,000 for working 
capital and another $15,000-$20,000 
in fixtures, equipment, and inventory. 

A more typical operation, which il- 
lustrates minimum requirements for 
opening a floor covering specialty shop, 
is that of Joe Williams. A little over 
three years ago he opened a small shop 
in Cedarhurst, Long Island. His total 
capital was $2,000 of borrowed money, 
but he had the advantage of being able 
to draw on the stock of a friend in the 
same business. Without this advantage 
he would have needed an additional 
$10,000 for inventory. As it was, he 
began by selling almost entirely from 
samples. 

Before the war Williams had spent 
several years as an employee in a re- 
tail carpet shop—as errand boy, sample 
boy, junior-salesman. After four years 
in the army, he determined to go into 
business for himself. Knowing that 
location was highly important, he 
chose Cedarhurst, a small community 
within easy shopping radius of four 
other towns. There was a lot of new 
building, especially of GI homes, in the 
area, and the total population of the 
five communities came to around 100,- 
000. 

He found what he thought was an 
ideal location, 15’ x 40’, in the center 
of the shopping district, next door to 
the main theater. Rent was $100 a 
month. Approximately half of his bor- 
rowed capital was put into store fix- 
tures and decorations. An additional 
$350 went for the purchase of a 
second-hand truck with which to make 
deliveries. He had one employee when 
he opened—a carpet mechanic for in- 
stalling merchandise sold. A fully ex- 
perienced mechanic in most urban com- 
munities can’t be obtained for less than 
around $100 a week. But such an em- 
ployee is a “must” for anyone who 
hopes to stay in business. 

Williams won’t reveal just how much 
money he has made, but in three years 


he has paid back the $2,000 and has 





been making a good living for his wife 
and baby. He has one office employee 
and three for installation—two exper- 
ienced mechanics and one helper. Sales 
his first year totalled $45,000, climbed 
to $65,000 the second year, and 
reached $85,000 the third year. The 
usual retail mark-up on cost in this 
line is 70%. Assuming that he did the 
usual thing, his gross profit last year 
was roughly 40% of $85,000, or $34,- 
000. Out of that he had to pay four 
employees, rent, office expense, and 
cost of maintaining and operating the 
truck. A little simple arithmetic sug- 


gests that Williams is doing all right. 

From this it is evident that minimum 
capital needed for opening a floor cov- 
ering specialty shop in an average com- 
munity ranges somewhere between 10 
and 15 thousand dollars. Minimum ex- 
perience means something like two 
years apprenticeship in a going con- 
cern, or its equivalent, or teaming up 
with someone having the necessary 
trade background. 

As in most lines, from there on pro- 
fits are what you make them—with a 
big assist from carpet-conscious home- 
makers. 








Merry-Go-Round Market 





Forty YEARS AGO Hershel H. Shugart, 
then a boy in his teens, dreamed up a 
novel idea to make marketing easier 
for foot-weary housewives. Today his 
dream is a reality. 

The idea? Simply a merchandising 
twist to the old carnival carousel. In- 
stead of having marketers wander up 
and down grocery aisles, Shugart’s in- 
novation permits them to sit down and 
relax—the groceries come to them, on 
a clockwise-revolving conveyor belt. 

Shugart hatched his big idea when, 
on daily errands to the corner grocery 
for his mother, he’d return home only 
to be chided for forgetting several 
items. Wouldn’t it be wonderful, he 
mused, if he could just park himself on 
a crackerbarrel and have all the gro- 
ceries roll past him? He wouldn’t over- 
look anything then. And he could do 
his shopping without even getting up! 

Housewives in Houston, Tex., where 
Shugart finally unveiled his “Sit-N- 
Serve” brain-child, feel the same way. 
A sample comment: “About the only 





time I get a chance to sit down is when 
I do my marketing.” 

The ladies are delighted, too, with 
his system’s elimination of the usual 
shopping bottleneck at the check-out 
counter. No more standing in line while 
a clerk totals and bags your purchases. 
You merely select the items you want, 
attach appropriately numbered tickets, 
and toss them on a conveyor belt that 
ferries them to the cashier. When 
you're finished, you walk to the front 
of the store, pay your already totalled 
bill, pick up your bundle and go home. 

Shugart’s rotating shelves make a 
complete revolution every five minutes, 
have worked so well that he’s now en- 
visioning a super-installation—complete 
with automatic dispensers—that would 
circle through the rear of the store past 
a crew of shelf-replenishing clerks. 

Tabbed by one observer as “the 
biggest thing in retailing since the 
supermarket,” the idea may soon hit the 
chain stores, is also expected to spread 
to various non-grocery lines. 
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Thanks to the magic of mathematics, modern quality control techniques are 


making sharp cuts in manufacturing costs, saving thousands every year 











by LOUIS N. SARBACH 


A NEW MAGIC HAS gone to work in in- 
dustry. Old machinery, about to be 
junked, turns out to be the peer of 
brand-new equipment. Costly piles of 
scrap and reworks, once thought un- 
avoidable, are melting away. Machines 
are stopped and repaired—before they 
break down. 

In many places, customer rejections 
have become an unpleasant memory. 
In others, unit production costs have 
shrunk by a third, with no correspond- 
ing expansion of manufacturing facili- 
ties. 

The magicians, incredibly, are math- 
ematicians.. Their wands are graphs, 
columns of figures, formulas. Together 
they're sweeping the cobwebs of un- 
certainty from industrial quality con- 
trol, with spectacularly successful re- 
sults. 

Though nearly 20 years old, the idea 
is really a war baby. Government 
agencies (especially Army Ordnance) 
needed a way to guarantee uniform 
quality in items being made in prodigi- 
ous volume by hundreds of different 
suppliers. They found exactly what 
they were looking for in a statistical 
device which Dr. Walter A. Shewhart, 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, had 
developed some 12 years earlier to con- 
trol dimensions and other quality char- 
acteristics of electrical parts. 

Shewhart’s method assured depend- 
able quality level in every imaginable 
product used by the armed services, 
from shoes and textiles to jeeps and 
ammunition. Today it is saving millions 
of dollars for hundreds of American 
industrial concerns. 

Giant corporations like Westinghouse 
and U. S. Rubber have elaborate, fully- 
staffed statistical control departments— 
but the technique is as easily scaled to 
the need of small factories. Makers of 


everything from airplanes to zippers - 
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are streamlining their quality control 
set-ups along these novel, commonsense 
lines. 

Curtiss-Wright estimates that statisti- 
cal analysis of its machine-shop work 
saves ~ “several thousands of dollars 
every week” by reducing lost produc- 
tion hours and inspection costs. Applied 
by Curtiss’s purchasing department to 
acceptance study of parts supplied by 
vendors, the system has produced an 
85% reduction in the number of re- 
works needed to be performed on ven- 
dor products. 

An Indianapolis tool and die com- 
pany cut its scrap heap 80%—and then 
“found” an additional, unlooked-for 
saving of $7,000 a month in reduced 
gage-wear! Normal rejections of a 
screw-machine part at Westinghouse 
used to average more than 20% of total 
production. Statistical control cut this 
waste below 1%. 

During the war, the mathematical 
method proved that three-fourths of 
the test-firing at the Milwaukee Ord- 
nance Plant was wholly unnecessary. 
Testing costs immediately dropped 
from $2,000 to $500 a day, without in 
any way affecting the final quality of 
the ammunition. 

Lockheed cast the mathematical 
beam on its spot welding and reported 
“a remarkable improvement” in weld 
uniformity. The graph-and-formula 
boys swept through a great electrical 
appliance firm, cutting production of 
defective parts and assemblies from 34 
to 85% in various departments. A manu- 
facturer of aircraft radio equipment 
used to turn out 367 units in a three- 
month period, using 5,472 man-hours. 
Under statistical control his output 
jumped to 508 units—and the man-hours 
dropped to 4,555! 

The idea has been applied in sur- 
prising ways. A West Coast airplane 
factory uses statistical control to keep 
its accident rate from getting out of 
hand. Sylvania Electric turned it into 
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a top-notch employee morale device. 
A U. S. Bureau of Nutrition expert re- 
cently proved that it can be successfully 
used by food industries to select tasters 
whose judgments are valid and reliable. 

In one factory, curiously, the mathe- 
matical trouble-shooter pointed out a 
worker who needed glasses—the upshot 
was the salvaging of a valuable, highly- 
skilled employee. In another, it saved 
a pair of old screw-machines from the 
junk heap by proving—with figures— 
that the machines needed only a couple 
of minor repairs to fit them for years 
more of reliable service. 

Quality control, of course, is far trom 
new. But its importance has grown 
enormously in our time, exactly paral- 
leling the expanding importance of 
brand reputation. As for statistics in 
business, that’s old stuff, too, especially 
in the fields of insurance, finance, and 
market research. But statistics in the 
industrial plant are new. And because 
there’s money in the idea, you're going 
to be hearing more and more about it. 

How does it work? 

Statistical reasoning, of course, is 
never very easy to follow. How, for in- 
stance, can the average foreman (who, 
in the last analysis, has to make it 
operate) be expected to comprehend a 
lot of “long-hair” mathematical theory? 

Actually, it is surprisingly easy to 
understand. And its practical operation 
is simplicity itself. Scarcely any more 
technical know-how is needed to make 
it work than is required about a radio 
in order to make it play. Here, briefly, 
is what happens: 

Our machine age is popularly sup- 
posed to be turning out vast quantities 
of identical and uniform items. In 
reality, machine-made articles are only 
approximately identical and approxt- 
mately uniform. Nobody—and no ma- 
chine—can make two things exactly 
alike. The difference may be scarcely 
measurable, but it will be there, never- 
theless, 








The statisticians’ great discovery is 
that there are two reasons for product 
variations. The first kind is familiar 
enough. An _ inexperienced, operator 
goes on the job. A machine adjustment 
slips. A cutting edge becomes dull. An 
important change in raw-material qual- 
ity goes through undetected. Once 
found, trouble spots like these are 
easily cleared up. These causes of 
product variation are controllable. 

The others are not. There’s no get- 
ting rid of the second kind. But, luckily, 
they're harmless. Moreover, they're nor- 
mal. They arise from dozens of sources, 
some known, some unknown. Here are 
a few of the known ones: 

Mixtures of raw materials tend to 
vary ever so slightly. There are minute 
and uncontrollable variations in power- 
line voltage. Machine vibrations can be 
cut to a minimum but never wholly 
eradicated. And operators, being hu- 
man, are even less consistent in per- 
formance than machines. 

These minor causes all have their 
due effect on the finished product. Or- 
dinarily, their operation is scattered and 
random. The net result is that the prod- 
uct, as it comes off the line, hovers 
around the specifications, sometimes 
slightly above, sometimes slightly be- 
low. A machine set to turn out steel 
bars one inch long hardly ever does 
exactly that. The bars usually range 
between 0.999 and 1.001 inches. 

This is expected, of course, and 
therefore specifications customarily de- 
fine limits of accepability, inside of 
which the product is allowed to range 
freely during its manufacture. 

But occasionally these minor causes 
bunch together, just as the ticking of 
several clocks in a room will occasion- 
ally synchronize. The product suddenly 
deviates sharply from specifications— 
and just as suddenly returns to its nor- 
mal pattern of hovering. 

The practical value of statistical con- 
trol lies in its ability to distinguish be- 
tween imperfect products due to con- 
trollable causes and those rare imper- 
fect pieces produced by the chance 
bunching of uncontrollable causes. A 
clever mathematical gadget turns the 
trick. 

This gadget is called a “control 
chart.” It is simply a graph on which 
the acceptability limits have been 
drawn as a pair of lines across the page. 
The area between these lines forms a 
“band.” A third line, running along the 
exact center of the band, represents 
quality perfection. 

Random samples of the finished 
product are taken off the line at set 
intervals and inspected. Their quality 
is plotted on the chart with dots or 
check marks. As long as the marks lie 
inside the acceptance lines, product 


quality is within specifications. But 
should they fall outside of the accept- 
ability band, then quality has slumped, 
and the pieces coming off the line are 
no longer acceptable. 

What is gained by charting these in- 
spectign results? Wouldn't ordinary 
routine inspection reveal the fact that 
defective parts were being manufac- 
tured? Of course. But here is the 
chart’s unchallengeable advantage, not 
shared by rule-of-thumb techniques 
now used by many plants: 

Suppose a nut has come loose some- 
where in the machine, resulting in a 
gradually changing machine adjust- 
ment. Little by little, the effect is re- 
flected in work coming off the line. 
Little by little, the chart reveals the 
trend, as the check marks move ever 
closer toward one edge or the other of 
the acceptability band. 

The pieces coming off are still of 
acceptable quality, but the chart has 
given warning: the inspector knows 
that something, somewhere, has* gone 
wrong. And so—before a single piece 
has to be reworked or sent to the scrap 
pile—the machine is stopped, the trou- 
ble found and corrected. 

But if a single check mark, for no 
apparent reason, should fall far outside 
the band—although all other marks of 
the same inspection group fall inside— 
then that particular defective piece is 
merely one of those chance deviations 
due to the bunching up of uncontrol- 
lable causes, and may be ignored. 

Such off-quality pieces, in the ab- 
sence of a control chart, are seldom 
understood. They have often been the 
source of enormous confusion in indus- 
try. Because of them, first-class machin- 
ery has been stopped and put through 
time-consuming and quite unnecessary 
overhauling—sometimes even replaced. 
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“Tell me all about statistical quality 
control!” 
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Whole shipments of A-1 merchandise 
have been unfairly rejected. Highly 
skilled workers have sometimes had to 
undergo pointless retraining. 

Control charts make these occasional 
abrupt deviations in quality easily rec- 
ognizable. For as long as the chart 
shows the manufacturing process “in 
control,” such deviations mean nothing, 
are, in fact, part-and-parcel of normal 
production and should never be con- 
fused with deviations pointing to real, 
correctable trouble. 

This is not, of course, the whole 
story (though it’s the nub of it). Set- 
ting up charts raises special prohlems. 
It takes anywhere from two weeks to 
a month to do it. Decisions have to 
be made as to which operations in a 
plant would benefit most from charting 
(some operations apparently are im- 
practical to chart). Then the correct 
sample size must be mathematically 
determined. And there is the inspection 
interval to be set. 

There’s the job (fairly simple) of 
training inspection personnel to use the 
charts—and the job (sometimes difh- 
cult) of selling the system as a whole 
to the line organization, without whose 
wholehearted cooperation it is useless 
to proceed. In large set-ups the prob- 
lem may be further complicated by the 
need of selling the idea to top manage- 
ment as well. 

In such cases, however, top manage- 
ment usually needs very little selling, 
once figures showing substantial sav- 
ings have been spread out on the desk! 

The future of statistical quality con- 
trol is clearly assured. The fact that it 
can be installed with minimum inter- 
ference with current manufacturing ac- 
tivities has already eased it into many 
places which otherwise would have 
been loath to disrupt operations. Also, 
the fact that it is an adjunct to—and 
not a replacement for—inspection meth- 
ods already in use is a big point in its 
favor. 

It is spreading throughout our indus- 
trial fabric if only because the savings 
it brings about are large enough to 
influence the competitive picture. 

Installations necessarily vary widely 
from plant to plant, and from product 
to product. In some situations it will 
be desirable to engage one or more 
statisticians on a permanent basis. But 
clearly written pamphlets have been 
published (by American Standards 
Assn., 70 E. 45 St., New York, N. Y.) 
designed specifically for persons with 
little or no statistical training but who 
wish to set up charts and put them to 
practical use. 

Statistics may be “highbrow” mathe- 
matics. But American industrialists are 
rapidly learning that they’re valuable 
tools in the factory. 
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WONDER WASHER 


Two YEARS AGO, to the delight of lazy 
American car-owners and with a bit of 
skepticism from expense-minded ob- 
servers, a Detroit inventor named Leo 
Rousseau hit the market with a multi- 
thousand-dollar automatic automobile 
washer: the Minit-Man. Consisting of a 
series of continually rotating water- 
sprayed brushes and air ducts, which 
work on a car as it’s pulled through a 
tunnel by a conveyor chain, this expen- 
sive “gadget” (current price: $16,000, 
F.O.B. Detroit) has since created some- 
thing of a sensation, with installations 
cropping up rapidly throughout the 
country. 

Capable of doing a washing, polish- 
ing, and drying job in a minute's time 
—one Rochester, N. Y., operator aver- 
ages close to 9,000 cars a month—the 


device requires little experience, in- 
volves minimum overhead. For these 
reasons it’s proving an attractive small 
business venture for enterprising but 
capital-slim Americans who want to 
set up shop for themselves. 

Another big lure is the profit percent- 
age: around 50%, based on an average 
washing price of $1.50 per car ($2 on 
week-ends), depending on _ location 
value. 

Total initial outlay for such a venture 
runs to some $30,000. In addition to 
the washer itself, chief opening expen- 
ditures go for a building (Quonset huts 
are frequently used), water (this can 
tun to substantial sums in such a set- 
up), and labor (six to eight men for a 
200 to 250-car-a-day operation). 

Best site is a busy street, though 
many operators have managed to offset 
out-of-the-way locations by extensive 
advertising. The building itself should 
have rear entrances with enough clear- 
ance to permit cars to exit through the 
back after washing, unless there’s room 
enough to turn around and drive out 
the front. 

One of Minit-Man’s biggest advant- 
ages is its speed. On the other hand, 
some prospective investors consider 
$30,000 a high initial price to pay for 
a fast turnover. 
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Every manufacturer and businessman 


who is thinking West needs this free 
book about the NEW West and especi- 


ally the many advantages of locating a 


. ' Pacific Coast plant in Metropolitan Oak- 
f lI l : S land Area, California. 
g 52 PAGES of facts, figures, photos and 


maps that show clearly that it pays to 


manufacture in the West to serve the 
West. And that Metropolitan Oakland 
is the best location from which to serve 


the five big fast-growing high-income 


markets of the Eleven Western States. 


METROPOLITAN 
DAKLAND AREA 


2. 4 
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WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK! 


“How to win the markets of the 
NEW West” will give you the 
basic facts about the advantages of 
this Area from the standpoints of 
central location, manufacture, dis- 
tribution, transportation, power, 
resources and many other angles. 
Write today! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
891 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Oakland 12, California 


Alameda - Albany - Berkeley - Emeryville - Hayward - Livermore - Oakland 
Piedmont - Pleasanton * San Leandro * Rural Communities of Alameda County 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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CHICAGS 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


AND 


Reef 7/4 


The finishing touch to a perfect train! 
Spectacular Skytop Lounge 
and private-room sleepers 


d f - QLYMPIAN, J 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
BUTTE 
SPOKANE 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 


Crest-to-canyon views of a mountain wonderland 
from the glass enclosed we es Lounge—a new de- 
parture in car design. An — find the private 
rooms in The Milwaukee Road’s new Olympian 
HiawatTua sleeping cars perfect in every detail. 


NEW BEDROOMS with two beds have en- 
closed lavatories, ample lugeage space, and full 
length closets. Adjoining bedrooms open into con- 
necting suites for family parties. 

NEW ROOMETTES for one offer full gereny 
with room facilities in compact form. Radio con- 
trol and circulating ice water in all rooms. 

For a color booklet on the Olympian H1iawataHa, 


write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager 
955 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 








A SPLIT SECOND 
IN ETERNITY 


Can we experience momen- 
tary flights of the soul? The 
ancients called it Cosmic Con- 
sciousness—the merging of 
man’s mind with the Univer- 
sal Intelligence. Not a reli- 
gious idea. Learn the simple 
natural laws for receiving 
inner joy and power. Write 
for FREE book today. Ad- 
mw» dress: Scribe L.R.K. 
Ge ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) 
San Jose - 


California 


Find out the proper way by 
referring to the New book 


“HOW TO MAKE A WILL SIMPLIFIED” 


(Also publishers of Law of Real Estate—$1.00) 


OCEANA .PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 411 
461 West (8th Street 


MAKE A WILL 


ONLY $1.00 


by Parnell Callahan, 96 pages — covers the law in 48 
states. Mail $1.00 today and book will be sent postpaid, 


New York 11, N. Y. 








To Reach the Tops 
FORBES Is Tops 
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Public Relations 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


The following letters, revealing an 
awareness of a possible management 
duty above int ag beyond the mere 
acceptance or rejection of a would-be 
employee, were among the few received 
which offered a little extra help to the 
applicant: 

Fred W. Kessler, of Maywood In- 
dustrial Engineering, Springfield, Mass., 
replied: “I am very sorry but we do 
not have any openings at the present 
time. However, may I suggest that you 
try the Indian Motorcycle Co., who 
are moving into their new plant and 
may have some need for someone with 
your experience.” 

E. W. Miller, general manager of the 
Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, 
Vt., answered considerately: “Presently 
we have no opening along the lines 
which you indicate, due to the fact that 
our organization is reasonably well 
rounded and there seems no likelihood 
of expansion. If ever you are in this 
vicinity, we should like to meet and 
talk with you. This latter statement is 
not an indication of any possible open- 
ing here, but merely indicates the be- 
lief that sitting across the table and dis- 
cussing matters often is helpful to both 
parties.” 

The letter from President A. V. 
Bodine of the Bodine Corp., Bridge- 
port, Conn., was even more helpful. 
“I regret to advise,” he wrote, “that at 
this moment there is no opening in our 
own organization. The fact that we 
have taken back all of our servicemen, 
plus the fact that the machine tool 
business has been a little slow, makes 
us rather long on supervisory and en- 
gineering personnel at the present time. 
I am taking the liberty of placing your 
letter, not in our own files, but in the 
files of the Bridgeport Chamber of 
Commerce (of which I happen to be 
President at the moment) so that it 
will be on our listing for review by 
our local industrialists who might be 
looking for this type of a 
Should I hear of anything that I be- 
lieve would be of interest to you, | 
will be very glad to get word to you.” § 

These letters are representative of 
the more considerate replies. But out 
of the 160 companies contacted, only 
15 offered to grant an interview, and 
only a meager handful of executives felt 
called upon to make any extra effort 
to help the job-seeker. 

From the purely “practical” stand- 
point, however, the 67 non-answering 
corporations may be the ones to suffer 
our reader's wrath. The job he finally 
did obtain with a New England manv- 
facturing firm will be concerned largely 
with purchasing. 
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Price Cuts Lure Buyers 
But Storms Hurt West 


CoNSUMERS SEEM to be breathing a bit 
easier now that high-flying prices have 
lost a little altitude. Taking advantage 
of the many January special sales, they 
have boosted retail trade in many sec- 
tions of the country from one to 30% 
this past month. As a result, most areas 
which showed business faltering on Jan- 
uary 15 are now getting back to normal 
stride. 

Sections on the down-grade this 
month are for the most part in the bliz- 
zard-clubbed prairie states, which have 
been suffering severe storm losses. 
Omaha, Denver, Pueblo, Sioux Falls, 
Kansas City, and Wichita took the 
hardest beating businesswise. In addi- 
tion, as most of these cities are livestock 
centers, they have been depressed by 
steadily dropping prices for hogs and 
steers. 

In other sections, Portland, Oregon, 
has been hurt by the Columbia Valley 
power shortage, and grain center Min- 
neapolis is feeling present low prices 
for barley (currently under OPA 
levels). 

The 10 cities with the greatest gain 
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This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 


calculated for the separate areas. 








over last year have for the most part 
benefited from quickening retail sales. 
Albany, N. Y., shows a good percentage 
gain, especially compared with last year, 
when it spent most of the winter shov- 
elling out from under repeated snow- 
storms. In the same category is Reno, 
in the doldrums during most of 1948 
and now showing a belated return to 
normal. Elsewhere, Pittsburgh gains re- 
flect continuing high steel production; 
in Houston it’s oil and the roaring 
southwestern development; in Virginia 
and West Virginia tobacco is selling at 
record highs; while in Butte, Mont., 
there are generous prices for all the 
copper mined. In spite of strikes in that 
city, business activity is up 10% over 
last year at this time. 






































































itl CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 








TW CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 





2 OR MORE CON. 


— NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 
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Tabulation of the 87 economic areas 
shows four advances over January 15, 
with Reno, last month’s only plus re- 
gion, repeating. Declining areas have 
been reduced, from January's record 
total of 41 to only 13, with five carry- 
overs—the areas surrounding Miami, 
Fla., Wilmington, Del., Fort: Wayne, 
Ind., Denver, Colo., and Tulsa, Okla. 

Seven of the eight large zones show 
moderate gains of from one to 8% 
over the business level of .a year ago. 
The Mountain States (down 1%) com- 
prise the only declining zone. The over- 
all picture shows business excellent, in 
spite of last month’s moderate decline. 
About the only limping areas are those 
caught by the winter’s storms. 








Zone Indexes 





(Percent Change From Last Year) 


12/15/48 





1/15/49 2/15/49 


New England..—-2% -2% 6% 
Middle Atlantic. 2 —2 7 
Midwest ...... 4 3 8 
South ........ 5 0 5 
South Central... 4 1 3 
North Central.. 0 —l 4 
Mountain ..... 6 1 —l 
i : —§ 1 








Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain over Last Year) 


i ree 
Reno, Nev.*® 


ECS ROR Ss aiw'e isa a eats 12 
Romnane.. Vas.q sss ccccen nce ll 
Richmond, Ve ........... 10 
Charleston, WV... ..:...2: 10 
Butte; Monts? 2 o.oo eécc 10 
Clevelah Oks 5 03s ob kcces 10 
PO Wha vccadeckewuns 10 


* Also listed January 15. 
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DON’T RUN! 





DON’T SHOUT! 
— Get your man instantly 
with Executone Intercom! 


To locate anybody in any depart- 
ment — just press a button and talk! 
With Executone, endless running 
around is eliminated. Executone’s 
instant voice contact saves time, money 
and tempers .. . introduces a new efh- 
ciency. Questions are answered di- 
rectly, telephones freed of “inside” calls 
—everybody gets more work done faster ! 


Executone is DEPENDABLE 


i e Executone gives 
ee you an individually 
engineered elec- 
tronic intercom sys- 
tem that’s uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 
Installed and serv- 
iced on your premises 
by Executone-trained 
experts in your lo- 
cality. Two stations 
from $61. Mail the 
coupon today! 


Leci/one 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 
cn eee eK 
| EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. B-5 
j 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
| Vithout obligation, please let me have: 
| (J The name of my local Distributor. 











1 [] Complete descriptive literature. 
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Packaging, 


CLIMBING TRUCK 


More products can be moved with 
less manpower by this Trak-Truk. It 
moves on a crawler base or carriage 
equipped vith continuous rubber belts, 
the load always being carried on these 
belts. No metal ever touches the floor, 
stairs or ground, thus preventing dam- 
age to surfaces. When transporting 





loads on level ground the vehicle is 


instantly converted into a “rubber 
tired” general utility truck by retract- 
ing the base and operating the truck 
on the lower wheels, with the belts 
acting as tires. Feature: a hand brake 
that provides unusual truck control 
under load. 
(American 
Racine, Wis.) 


Machine Works, Inc., 


STITCHLESS QUILTING 


Manifold decorative applications in 
upholstery and wall covering are pro- 
vided by newly developed Sealtuft. 
It’s a stitchless, quilted, plastic mate- 
rial accomplished by the electronic 
heat sealing of a “sandwich” consist- 
ing of Vinylite sheeting for the front, 
a layer of fire-resistant filler, and a 
backing of Vinylite film. The finished 
product appears heavily padded and 
luxurious, in a uniform pattern resistant 
to scuffing, abrasion, alcohol, grease, 
and dirt. Material can be tacked, cut, 
sewed, and sealed. 


(Jason Corp., Hoboken, N. J.) 
AIR POWER 


A portable air compressor is the 
latest in equipment for service shop, 
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home workman or hobbyist, farmer or 
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...in Tools, Materials Handling, 


Insulation 


painter. Weighing only 32 pounds, it 
can be operated from the normal light 
socket or wall plug. This machine fur- 
nishes a smooth, continuous flow of 
air with power and volume ample to 
apply spray materials without exces- 
sive thinning. Plenty of air is also de- 
livered for countless other jobs: blow- 
ing moisture, dirt, or dust from equip- 
ment; inflating tires, spraying disin- 
fectant, etc. 

(The DeVilbiss Co., 300 Phillips 
Ave., Toledo 1, O.) 


BIFOCAL RADAR 


Extended utility of radar applica- 
tions should result from a commercial 
set with two viewing screens. This set- 
up gives the unit the ability to see near 
and distant objects at the same time, 
in the manner of bifocal glasses. 
Sharper pictures at all ranges are pro- 
duced by the device, which can be 
adjusted to the height of the user. 

(General Electric Corp., Electronics 
Park, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


TOOL TRICK 


Cutting tool invention expected to 
revolutionize machine tool production 
is the Spi-Rad, an “on center” spiral 
and radial relieving fixture. Easily 
fitted to any universal tool grinding 
machine, it’s adjustable to all precision 
cutting tool needs and problems. Tests 
reveal a 500% improvement in cutting 
tools, production stoppages cut to al- 
most nothing, and overall machine tool 
production upped 25% per man, per 
day. 
(Glenbard Tool Manufacturers, Inc., 
216 N. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl.) 


WINTER “WORK-HORSE” 


The machine pictured below is de- 
signed to travel over rough terrain and 
































all manner of snow conditions regard- 
less of depth. It embodies an unusual 
propulsion principle—an engine-driven 
over-snow vehicle that slides on the 
snow and also depends upon the ma- 
chine’s weight and load to provide 
necessary traction. An open link 
grouser track moves around the out- 
side of each pontoon, providing -sharp 






it edges for ice and ample surface for 
cht positive traction in snow. ’ 

ur- (Tucker Sno-Cat Corp., Medford, 
of Ore.) 
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rs WORKSHOP AID 

e- 

yw- Hand sanding is made easier, faster, 
iip- with this all-purpose sander molded of 


Bakelite plastic. When the sandpaper 









nics 
is worn out it’s quickly replaced by 
pulling back the wire clasp to release 

| tof 2 new length from a roll. 

ten (Beth-Manning Corp., P.O. Drawer 

steal 808, Troy, N. Y.) 

asily 

ding INSULATING INNOVATION 

sion 

rests Now available in the form of sheets, 

ting | lagging, and pipe insulation, Zerolite, 

. al: | the newest in low temperature insula- 

tool tion materials, is especially designed 

per} for service within the temperature 
range of minus 400°F and plus 250°F. 

Inc., Made from mineral wool and a resin 
binder, it combines high fire resistance, 
immunity to many organic solvents, 
and excellent moisture resistance with 
low heat conductivity. 

: de- (Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 

_ and St., New York 16, N. ¥.) 

ATTRACTIVE PACKAGING 
Folding cartons for the packaging 

field will be more decorative in the fu- 












ture as finer types of art reproduction 
are made possible. Progress along this 
line results from a newly-perfected 
sheet-fed gravure printing process on 
paperboard that gives unusually faith- 
ful color reproductions. Manufacturers 
are thereby assured of a wider range 
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of art and photographic techniques to 
draw upon in achieving a dramatic 
package to highlight merchandising 
programs. 

(Robert Gair Co., Inc., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.) 


THREE-WAY PLAYER 


Solution to the jumbled record play- 
ing set-up is a phonograph capable of 
handling all of the new speeds, as well 
as normal records. The instrument fea- 
tures two pick-up arms, one for disks 
played at 78 revolutions per minute, the 
other for the two recently introduced 
speeds for long-playing records, 33 1/3 
and 45 r.p.m. 

(Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc., 4500 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


TRUCK TREND 


Higher standards of usefulness, lower 
cost performance, are promised by Dyn- 
atork Drive, a newly developed mag- 
netic induction drive for fork-lift trucks. 
By eliminating the conventional clutch, 
it does away with a major cause of driv- 
ing shocks and excessive wear. As a re- 
sult, driver fatigue is cut to a minimum, 
tire life is prolonged. 

(Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ) 








SOUND 
MANAGEMENT 


assures the wise investment 
of your funds under these 
Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association Directors: 
C. A. DYKSTRA 
Provost at U.C.L.A. 
GEO. M. EASON 
Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON 
Captain, U.S.N.R. 
C. C. McKEE 
Owner, Novelty Ice Co. 
M. PENN PHILLIPS 
Land Developer 
DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON 
Attorney, Loeb and Loeb 


E. BAILEY WEBB 
Physician and Surgeon 


Earnings better than average 
are offered by this time-tested, 
progressive organization. Send 
for Standard’s “Save by Mail 
Plan” and financial statement. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from 
the Ist. Federal Insurance up to 
$5,000.00. 


Write Topay for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing 
“life” in California. 


Ly. EF 


PRESIDENT 





STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street e Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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A BURROUGHS 
codes only 25° 







8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


Piet 


*Plus applicable taxes 


When you buy a Burroughs, you buy advanced features and 
precision wre ie. that give you speed and ease of operation 

ility. You buy the product of a long- 
established organization world-famed for quality and service. 
That’s why this Burroughs at $125 is a truly exceptional value. Call 
your local Burroughs office for immediate delivery, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs +} 












Construction 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


time. Harold R. Berlin, vice-president, 
looks for a lower trend in commercial 
building and factory plant expansion 
with the onset of a growingly competi- 
tive market. He believes, too, that new 
speculatively built houses will be hard- 
er to sell from now on. 

To all modern structures, regardless 
of size or purpose, whether commercial 
or residential, soil-pipe is a prime ne- 
cessity. J. J. Nolan, Jr., executive vice- 
president of Central Foundry Co., New 
York City, tells us that “the cast iron 
pipe shortage has acted as a stabilizing 
influence on building activities, locally 
and nationwide. It has headed off a 
great rush of ill-considered projects, 
with builders bidding against one an- 
other for all kinds of supplies.” 

“The fact is,” says Nolan, “the poli- 
ticos have set such fantastic goals for 
what they call ‘housing’ that nobody 
with a practical stance has taken them 
seriously. As it is, the post-war expan- 
sion in all types of living or working 
quarters has been record-breaking. This 
increase has been paced by the supply 
of soil-pipe. The pipe industry, in turn, 
has expanded and is expanding its 
plant capacity to keep up with the 
building boom. 

A major supplier of cork products 
looks for a general easing in construc- 
tion materials supply. The reasons? 
“Large agricultural crops, combined 
with tighter credit and higher wage 
rates, will result in a reduced demand 
for raw materials in the face of a 
mounting plenitude. In turn, lower raw 
material costs, coupled with better la- 
bor productivity, should beget a lower 
price on finished goods. Some of our 
own products have been in a balanced 
market for over a year.” 

Regarding the construction industry 
as a whole, this company sees “con- 
tinued high activity, but with the pos- 
sibility of a decline at any time.” 

“Our biggest problem is to find and 
maintain a proper supply of trained 
men,” says F. A. Kuehl, general con- 
struction manager of Otis Elevator Co. 
and chairman of the Labor Committee 
of the National Elevator Manufacturing 
Industry, Inc. “Even so, the elevator 
makers are better off than many other 
industrial groups, due to our training 
system. 

“The most exciting spot on tomor- 
row's rim is the escalator, whose use is 
increasing notably. It has even invaded 
banks. 

“As to the near future of the eleva- 
tor business, I’m optimistic. There has 
been such a dearth of new buildings 
that the backlog is tremendous.” 
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“People might as well realize that the $4,000 house has 
passed into history,” say industry spokesmen. About the 
closest modern version is this $8,950 factory-built pre- 
fab. It’s FHA-approved, takes about two hours to erect 


President Lou R. Crandall of George 
A. Fuller Co., one of the country’s larg- 
est and oldest construction organiza- 
tions, called in four of his operative 
aids—Mathew J. Grogan, Richard J. 
Olds, William Lawson, Raymond V. 
Miller—and staged a round-table dis- 
cussion for Forses readers’ benefit. 

“Our company took on more business 
in new contracts during the first five 
months of 1948 than for the whole pre- 
ceding year, although we got off to a 
slow start,” said Crandall. 

“The rate of increase in building 
costs decreased somewhat toward the 
end of 1947, lessened still more during 
the first three months of *48, and al- 
most levelled off in the second three 
months of the year. During the third 
quarter, prospective third-round wage 
increases, plus increase in such items as 
steel and cement, caused corresponding 
increases in building cost estimates. 

“In the final analysis, most materials 
ave paid for (to a large extent) in 
terms of labor that must be applied all 
the way from the raw state on to the 
delivery of finished supplies to the job. 

“Unless wage rates generally are low- 
ered (and history does not indicate 
such probability), it is day-dreaming to 
expect costs to come down materially. 

“As an overall statement, I'd say that 
production of building supplies is bet- 
tering. Many important materials are 
in easier supply and are more spotty 
in price than a year ago. Some equip- 
ment that goes into buildings, includ- 
ing wire, is more readily obtainable, at 
least on a partial delivery basis. In elec- 
trical goods, only large generators and 
motors are still really scarce, but even 
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these are beginning to come our way. 

“However, we're unable to map out 
a two or three-year schedule as former- 
ly, because certain essentials are still 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Among such 
are cast iron pipe and black steel pipe.” 

On a_ twelve-month prospective, 
Crandall looks for an evening off of 
prices, with beneficent effect on the 
building business. He sees no major 
price fall, unless caused by a vast eco- 
nomic swing, impelled by discoveries 
or improvements. 

Vice-President J. P. H. Perry of 
Turner Construction Co. is unblushing- 
ly optimistic. 

He reports 1948 as the biggest 
peacetime year in the history of his 46- 
year-old concern, which has built over 
2,200 industrial, commercial, and insti- 
tutional structures at a near-billion-dol- 
lar total cost. 

Reasons for his continuing roseate 
view: “Big building booms are in high- 
cost eras and therefore tied in with top 
prices. Furthermore, there’s a $42 bil- 
lion national backlog of needed con- 
struction, as well as a steadily increas- 
ing birth-rate.” 

One of the late developments in the 
building field is what its proponents 
call modular construction. Invented by 
Boston bag-man Arthur Bemis, it’s real- 
ly simple, in spite of its highbrow la- 
bel: just plan and cut everything in 
multiples of 4” and thus do away with 
the old-fashioned practices that had no 
dimensional unit, thereby requiring 
numberless cuttings and fittings. 

“Modular construction has the mak- 
ings of a major trend,” avers A. Gordon 
Lorimer, former technical consultant to 
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the Producers Council of Washington, 
D.C., and the method’s putative high 

priest. “Houses of modular build are a 

reality in 36 States, with no active op- 

position from labor unions, which have 

in fact realized the plan’s superiority 

and are following it on their own in- 

itiative in many cases. Demonstrated 

cost savings run from 15 to 20%.” 

In addition to the Producers Council, 
the American Standards Association, as 
well as the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, have given the 
modular procedure their blessing. It’s 
being put into practice by makers and 
distributors of building materials and 
equipment under the name of Industry 
Engineered Homes Program. 

This important program, as defined 
by F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, manager ot 
the construction and civic development 
department, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, “is designed to reduce manu- 
facturing, distributing and site assem- 
bly costs. Its principles can be applied 
not only to residential building but to 
other building operations.” 

Prefabrication is another notable ef- 
fort to correlate design and manufac- 
ture. Hampered by such obstacles as 
material shortages, antiquated building 
codes in some communities, over-op- 
timistic newcomers, and the covert and 
even open antagonism of some building 
unions, the industry failed to blossom 
to the extent anticipated by many of 
its post-war enthusiasts. Its growth has 
been slow, but its future still holds its 
early promise. More than 100,000 pre- 
fab dwellings have been built since the 
war's end, according to the Prefabri- 
cated Home Manufacturers Institute. 

During 1947 about 80 pre-fab manu- 
facturers, with some $60 million capi- 
tal assets, turned out around 87,000 
houses. Figures for 1948 are about the 
same. The *49 total should be boosted 
considerably. The Lustron Corp., for 
example, is expected to produce 40,000 
units. 

Wealthy individual landlords, like 
Samuel Rudin of New York, aren't 
stalled by high construction costs, be- 
cause they see an inevitable reaction on 
the way. Rudin caters chiefly to the 
well-to-do, has just finished an 18-story- 
and-penthouse apartment building with 
rentals of around $80 a room. 

“New investments require courage,” 

Rudin contends, “for we owners have 
to pay higher prices in the hope of get- 
ting higher rents over a long period. 
Therefore, large improvements in the 
best part of a city are the safer bet, 
because they cost no more for brick 
and mortar and they'll come nearer to 
weathering a depression.” 

He thinks mortgage bankers should 
lend at low interest and high amortiza- 
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tion, so that every loan, big and little, 
would pay itself out in a practicable 
number of years. Example: “A $100,- 
000 loan bearing 3% interest and 4% 
amortization (total annual payment, 
7%) would be reduced to $64,000 in 
10 years and in 21 years would be 
wiped out entirely.” 

Rudin’s architect, Julian Roth of 
Emery Roth & Sons, 50-year-old firm 
with a $700 million apartment house 
record, sees general standardization, 
rather than modular construction, as a 
remedy for some of the ills besetting 
the building business. Just changing 
measurements, he believes, won't ap- 
preciably help. 

Life insurance companies have of 
late years become the biggest residen- 
tial landlords, and as such they affect 
the construction picture profoundly. 
Metropolitan Life pioneered in rental 
property building and ownership as far 
back as 1924, with a $9-a-room project 
in Queens, Long Island. It followed in 
1938, under amended legislation, with 
the 12,000-apartment Parkchester Build- 
ings in the Bronx, N. Y. 

Including projects under construc- 
tion, Metropolitan will soon be land- 
lord for 36,000 families. 

Of these tenants, three-fourths are in 
New York City, the rest in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Alexandria, Va. 

“We are importuned to build in 
other cities,” says George Gove, Metro- 
politan vice-president in charge of 
rental housing investment. “We reply 
that we'd like to, but are restrained by 
steadily rising costs. Our Stuyvesant 
Town and Peter Cooper Village devel- 
opments, nearing completion in New 
York City, have greatly exceeded our 
very careful cost estimate. Specifically, 
Stuyvesant Town was started in the ex- 
pectation that it would cost not over 
$60 million. In 1947 we talked of $90 
million, due to mark-up of general costs 
and greater expense of getting a formu- 
lation and of re-locating subsurface fa- 
cilities—gas, electric, telephone, and 
steam. 

Before the autumn of *48 many 
owner-builders had faced the fact that 
it is impossible to build profitably un- 
der existing conditions. 

“We have the will and the money, 
but we can’t go on. The economic mar- 
gin is not sufficient,” says one. 

“Housing is subject to the law of 
supply and demand, and you can't 
argue with that law. Downward ad- 
justments are now in the air, but that 
doesn’t mean that construction will take 
a big upward spurt as soon as building 
costs ease off. On the contrary; people 
won't build in a falling market. When 
the depression hits bottom everybody, 
except a few institutional investors, 
feels broke and discouraged; hence 
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Indiana 


offers 
Industry— 


> Distrivution-- 


The U. S. center of population 
is in Indiana. 


> Transportation-- 


The greatest concentration of 
railroad facilities and improved 
highways to be found in any 
area of similar size in the world. 


> Production 
Facilities-- 

The world’s largest steel pro- 

ducing plant, sheet and tin mill, 

cement and oil refinery, as well 


as 8,000 industries making a vast 
variety of parts and materials. 


> Labor Adaptability-- 


Indiana ranks at the top for lit- 
eracy. Highly skilled, intelligent, 
co-operative workers available. 


> Fair Tax Structure-- 


Indiana, with an unencum- 
bered surplus of more than 
$50,000,000, has no indebted- 
ness. No tax penalty on enter- 
prise. 


> State Co-operation-- 


Indiana industries receive excel- 
lent co-operation from public 
officials and civic groups. 


INDIANA, Your Logical 


industrial Lecation 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving 
facts and figures you'll want, sent 
promptly and without obligation. 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS .. . DEPT. F-43 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















practically no building projects are 
undertaken. 

“When do I think institutional in- 
vestors will resume large-scale invest- 
ment in rental dwellings? I'll answer as 
did the old sea captain of whom some- 
one inquired when he would sail: “Look 
at the weather reports.’” 

New York Life Insurance Co., sec- 
ond-largest residential owner and 
builder, entered the rental housing 
field in 1947 with the completion of 
Stanworth, a garden-dwelling project 
with 152 apartments at Princeton, N. J. 

This was a mere tryout for so opu- 
lent a landlord. The company’s $30 
million “Fresh Meadows,” in the Flush- 
ing-Jamaica area of Queens, Long Is- 
land, will be the nation’s third-largest 
housing project, will accommodate 
3,000 families when completed. Rents 
will range from $77.50 to $150 a month 
for from 3% to 6 rooms, all fireproof. 
The “open-air” layout will consist of 
140 2-and-3 story buildings, two 13- 
story apartment houses, a clubhouse, a 
public school, and extensive recrea- 
tional and shopping centers. 

“The project is costing us more than 
we originally planned,” says General 
Otto L. Nelson, vice-president in 
charge of housing. “We've gone right 
ahead, nevertheless, with no curtail- 
ment due to cost increases. While the 
two 13-story structures and at least a 
fifth of our other buildings were ready 
for fall occupancy, we do not look to 
have Fresh Meadows completed until 
the end of this summer.” 

As of January 1, 1948, U.S. life insur- 
ance companies had invested $138 mil- 
lion to accommodate 22,000 families in 
completed and occupied housing, and 
$172 million for 17,000 families in 
housing under construction. They had 
also set aside $95 million for 6,500 
families in projects planned but not 
then started—$405 million in all, to 
house 45,000 families. These figures 
are from a study made by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance for the forthcom- 
ing first Encyclopedia of Housing, edi- 
ted by Joseph H. Bunzel. 

Financial crystal peepers saw an $18 
billion volume for 1948 construction, 
and at this writing the prediction is by 
way of being fulfilled. This total ex- 
ceeds by more than a third the com- 
parable 1947 figures, and reflects full 
capacity operation. The gazers them- 
selves do not see how 1949 can much 
exceed the past year’s aggregate. 

As for the men who build and who 
supply what the building industry uses, 
they feel that any kind of federal or 
state stimulus at this time would serve 
only to lift construction costs by in- 
jecting heavy buying orders into the 


market, instead of stepping 
up construction. 


They argue that projects already un- 
dertaken would be retarded because 
the building business is at top capacity 
anyway. 

There is no absolute shortage of 
building materials, in the opinion of 
Oscar M. Miller, research department 
head, Shearson, Hammill & Co., invest- 
ment bankers: “With few exceptions, 
the supply is greater than ever, but 
the demand is greater yet. We mustn't 
confuse the housing situation with ab- 
solute shortages, such as they have in 
parts of Europe. In this country, how- 
ever much and justly people fuss and 
fume, everybody has a roof. 

“Another thing to remember: Build- 
ing is the most readily postponable of 
all substantial undertakings. Unfilled 
housing demand tends to back up un- 
til it breaks loose in boom proportions, 
lifting construction costs to fresh highs. 
That’s part of what has happened since 
the war ended. 

“Do I see signs of loosening in cost 
of building materials? I definitely do. 

“I can cite asphalt roofing as an ex- 
ample. The most urgent needs tend to 
be filled first in all categories. Buyers 
are no longer frantic, though the sup- 
plies problem is still vexing in terms of 
cost. At the same time, real estate ac- 
tivity, that index of the morrow, is 
much lower. 

“This may be all for the best. Noth- 
ing can keep on going up without hit- 
ting the ceiling. A measure of stabili- 
zation would be beneficial for all con- 
cerned. Because I see stability on the 
way, I'm receptive to investment possi- 
bilities in the construction field—par- 
ticularly as to large-scale building sup- 
ply companies that are geared to the 
nation as a whole.” 

A moderate falling off in overall con- 
struction during *49 is expected by Jo- 
seph M. Galanis, construction analyst 
of Shields & Co., investment bankers. 

“The acute shortage in housing,” 
Galanis affirms, “has been largely met. 
A recent survey of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards reveals 
that in a majority of cities housing ac- 
commodations are no longer critically 
lacking. 

“Backlogs of orders in many building 
supply lines are shrinking. Prices of 
dwelling units now in existence are 
down, with but few exceptions from 
previous abnormally high levels. 

“Labor will be shorn of premium 
rates and, as cost of living eases, a 
tendency to cut average weekly wages 
will appear. Because the trend is to- 
wards decentralization of congested 
metropolitan areas, the scales will be 
tipped in favor of communities where 
trades unions are in a less dictatorial 
position.” 

It will be harder than operators re- 
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alize, he thinks, to find buyers for two 
or three million dwelling units. On the 
other hand, a strong rental demand 
will continue for some time to come, 

“Outside of the residential field, and 
following in the wake of the housing 
boom, there’s a pent-up demand fo; 
hospitals, schools, libraries, stores, the. 
aters, churches, garages, not to men- 
tion utilities of every kind and—hold 
your breath!—some $30 billion of 
projected public works. 

“We feel that rental projects and al] 
building for investment will be cur 
tailed, because there’s no let-up o 
costs and none is in sight,” says a se. 
nior bank official at one of the country’s 
largest banks. 

“Jurisdictional strikes are still a haz. 
ard. For these the industry and its 
workers are blameless; the leaders are 
at fault. 

“Investors have abandoned some very 
large undertakings, both residential and 
in other categories, with impossibly 
high costs as the announced reason,” 

Field men of F. W. Dodge find “resi- 
dential prices dropping,” according to 
a spokesman for that long-established 
research firm. As of last July 15th, 


countrywide supply of new single-fam- 


ily dwellings was up to 24% of normal, 
though still below 15% of normal in 
cities of over 500,000 population. 

The Dodge people see no slump it 
the near future and consider costs ; 
less of a basic problem than the dwin- 
dling reserves of labor in the building 
industry. 

Marshalling the opinions of many ex- 
perts, both active and advisory, we gel 
what seems to be a spectacle of a vitd 
and sprawling industry pricing itsel 
to a standstill. When we look mor 
closely we find things not quite s 
simple. , 

Bottlenecks are proving less rigid; 
corrective forces of supply and demand 
are at work here and there; labor co 
operation is found more often—thoug) 
wages seem stuck to the ceiling. 

The residential segment, comprising 
nearly half the entire construction field 
flags some eye-filling facts: peak d 
housing shortage was apparently 
achieved about the middle of ’48; resi: 
dential prices have since shown sigt 
of softening. 

Underlying these symptoms there i 
a hard core of difficulty. Wages in the 
various building trades, including thos 
for transportation and the aging § 
raw materials, are notably out of li 
Construction methods, particularly resi 
dential, are stil] antiquated. 

These tough kernels will not readi 
yield to political or monetary macer 
tion. Barring a world-wide readjust 
ment, the more likely solution will ii 
in improved technical procedure. 
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All Eyes On Washington 


Wasuincton is the biggest question-mark for 
industry, business, finance, stockholders, all tax- 
payers. 

Not once has President Truman advocated gov- 
ernmental economy. Instead, every one of his in- 
numerable recommendations to Congress has urged 
more and more spending, more and more state 
socialism, more and more multiplication of bureaus, 
bureaucrats, tax-eaters. This notwithstanding that 
Hoover's thoroughgoing analysis has very clearly 
revealed shocking governmental incompetence, 
shocking overlapping, shockingly inexcusable ex- 
penditures to the tune of billions of dollars a year. 

“The biggest business on earth” is the worst- 
run business on earth. 

Harry Truman had only one brief business ex- 
perience, which resulted in bankruptcy. Appar- 
ently this has taught him nothing. As President 
of the United States, he ardently seeks to arrogate 
to himself more and more power over business 
and industry. 

He doesn’t count the cost. 

Palpably, he credits labor and farm unions with 
having been mainly instrumental in electing him. 

Hence his eagerness to abrogate the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, to re-enthrone the utterly lopsided Wag- 
ner Act, to continue exorbitant subsidies for farm- 
ers. 

Illustrative of his astigmatic attitude is his threat 
to the steel industry that, unless it behaves ac- 
cording to his notions, he will urge that the gov- 
ernment use billions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
to enter the industry in competition with free en- 
terprise. 


TRUMAN’S SHORTSIGHTEDNESS 


Also, Truman is clamorous for unlimited ex- 
pansion of taxpayers’ expenditures for still farther 
invading the electric power industry, notwithstand- 
ing that the superlatively able managements of this 
industry have contributed magnificently to the 
winning of both World War I and World War II, 
have continuously improved efficiency, continuous- 
ly reduced rates. 

Not once has Harry Truman paid tribute to 
those who have contributed most to America’s 
might, America’s prosperity, America’s world lead- 
ership, namely, Management. An _ out-and-out 
politician, he kowtows ceaselessly to his benefac- 
tors, labor leaders and farm union leaders. 

This is politics. This isn’t statesmanship. 
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He is shortsightedly striving to out-deal the New 
Deal. 

Apparently it means nothing to him that the 
very backbone of the United States, its individual 
and family savers and investors, have been fright- 
ened away from supplying employment-providing 
capital. Should the virtual investors’ strike con- 
tinue long enough, our entire economy would lurch 
into the clutches of the federal government. 

Then, heaven help us! No country in all history 
has prospered under rigid governmental control as 
the United States of America prospered without 
governmental ownership, domination — strangula- 
tion. The indisputable fact is that, since Truman’s 
election — notwithstanding that more people voted 
against him than for him — prosperity has been 
distinctly on the wane. Most stocks, although more 
deflated than anything else, have grubbed along 
in the doldrums. 

Unemployment has increased. 

Trade has receded. 

Volume of railway traffic has dwindled. 

Capital expenditures by leading corporations 
have been curtailed. 

Real estate is on the down-grade. (During a 
recent stay in Florida, I found that the real estate 
tide has turned definitely downwards, that innum- 
erable hotels are far from full, that retailers are 
suffering. ) 


WILL CONGRESS CURB TRUMAN? 


Though not confident, I am hopeful that Con- 
gress will not kowtow to all of Harry Truman’s 
ambitious spending policies, that Congress will not 
dot all his I’s and cross all his T’s for currying 
favor with labor unions and farmers. In every one 
of his numerous messages to Congress he has not 
once pointed out that farm products have ‘sky- 
rocketed grossly more than industrial products. 

Statesmanship is starkly absent at Washington. 
Spend, spend, spend! That is Truman’s cardinal, 
vote-seeking policy. He has gone even beyond the 
Marshall Plan: in a vague, dreamy way he wants 
America to wet-nurse practically the whole world, 
wants American investors to supply untold billions 
to foreign countries, oblivious of the stern fact that 
American investors, under his regime, are refusing 
to supply adequate capital for American enterprise. 

Everything today points to recession. But if 
Congress does its duty, we should be able to avoid 
acute depression.—B. C. ForsEs. 


























WHY BUY 
STOCKS? 


That’s a fair question that deserves 
a straight answer. 

All right. Here it is: To make a 
better return on your surplus sav- 
ings—the money you have left after 
you've paid your bills and put 
enough aside to protect your future. 

But would your money be safe, 
would the return be sure? 

We're not in the busixess of sell- 
ing “sure things”. No broker is, 
because he knows risk is an inevi- 
table part of any investment—no 
matter where you put your money. 

But we do believe that listed stocks 
represent both a better and a surer 
investment than most people realize. 

Look at the record. 

In 1948—the year just ended— 
roughly 90% of the common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change paid dividends,.and those 
dividends averaged about 6% of the 
price at the end of the year. Some 
paid more. Some paid less. 

Is that typical—or was 1948 an 
unusually good year? 

Judge for yourself. Here are the 
facts: 


Average 

Dividend 

as Pct. of 
Year-End Cost 


9.3% 
7.8% 
6.1% 
5.0% 
3.6% 


Pet. of N.Y.S.E. 

Common Stocks 

Year Paying Dividends 
1941 75.2% 
1942 77.7% 
1943 81.3% 
1944 83.0% 
1945 84.7% 

1946 85.5% 4.8% 

1947 88.2% 6.3% 


But what about the risk you run 
of losing some of the capital you 
put into listed stocks? 

Well . . . let’s look at the figures 
again. The Dow-Jones composite 
average is one of the best known 
barometers of the stock market. 
That index, reflecting the average 
price of 65 industrial, utility, and 
railroad stocks, ranged between a 
high of $71.85 and a low of $59.89 
over the whole of last year. Not 
as much fluctuation—as much chance 
for loss or gain—as you may have 
imagined, is there? 

Of course, you’re not buying aver- 
age stocks with average dividends 
at average prices. We've used aver- 
ages here to answer the general 
question, “Why Buy Stocks?” 

When you come to the next ques- 
tion—“What_ stocks?”—we won't 
talk in averages. We'll talk facts 
and figures, try to give you the in- 
formation you need to reach an in- 
telligent investment decision — for 
ou. Just ask for what you want to 
eau. No charge or obligation. 


Department SD-3 


MErrILL LYNCH, ’ 





Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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by JOSEPH MINDELL 


Television Making 
Huge Strides 


TELEVISION is the most rapidly expand- 
ing major industry in America today. 
For the past 18 months no industry has 
even approached its phenomenal rate 
of growth. Nowhere else in our econ- 
omy are weekly production and sales 
figures rising so steeply. Nowhere else 
is an expensive luxury so rapidly be- 
coming a quasi-necessity for the aver- 
age consumer. 

Despite the prices—$99.95 to several 
thousands per set—eager buyers of tele- 
vision sets include people in modest in- 
come brackets. Apparently some of the 
very people who have recently cut 
down in their clothing expenditures and 
meat consumption are buying television 
sets. Once again we see that man is not 
exclusively an economic person. The 
quest for pleasure can dominate even 
during the present period of general 
economic contraction. 

Television is bringing about a revo- 
lutionary change in American living 
habits. Not since the auto and radio 
have such pervasive changes occurred 
so swiftly. The magnitude of these de- 
velopments surprised even the televi- 
sion people themselves. It may restore 
the home closer to its pre-auto import- 
ance as an entertainment center, com- 
bining as it does the auditory appeal 
of radio and records, and the visual ap- 
peal of movies. 

In early 1947, there were only nine 
television stations; now there are over 
50. In 1947, the production of tele- 
vision sets approximated 180,000 units; 
last year it expanded to 850,000; and 
1949 estimates range around 1,600,000 
units. 

From a mere handful of manufac- 
turers, the number has now grown to 
about 90. In early 1947, there were 
only 25 sponsors of television programs; 
now there are over 500 sponsors, About 
30% of the population, or over 45,000,- 
000 people, are within present tele- 
vision reception areas. And because the 
stations are in more densely populated 
metropolitan areas, the audience figures 
even larger as purchasers of general 
consumer goods, 

These figures give an idea of the 
rapidity and magnitude of the growth 
of television, and its coming import- 
ance. Also to be considered are its man- 
ifold effects on other industries: movie, 
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radio, magazine, book, sports, etc. Some 
adverse effects are feared; some bene- 
ficial effects have been felt; but much 
remains essentially unpredictable at this 
early stage of development. Will more J 
people attend sports events through be- 
coming acquainted with them on tele- 
vision? Will the movies recoup in rey- 
enues from television films the present 
losses at the box office? 

So far, the average television pro- 
gram is primitive and amateurish’ Part 
of this is due to the traditional under- 
estimation of audience capacity in 
American mass entertainment media, 
More of it is due to the high percent- 
age of television money which, up to 
now, went into the engineering and 
technological aspects of television. Soon 
a higher percentage of these expendi- 
tures will go into the programs them- 
selves. Even now, week by week, the 
programs are becoming more profes- 
sional and more clearly delineated. 

Ultimately, like radio, the value of 
this medium for advertising will be cen- 
tral. On this count, television seems 
assured of success. The normal response 
to radio advertising ranges from 1 to 
3%. On television, it is 40% and higher. 
Recent telephone tests reveal a very 
high level of sponsor identification. Part 
of this is unquestionably due to the 
novelty and comparative smallness of 
television, but the lead is very large. 
With this as a background, sponsors 
will be strongly attracted to television 
as a medium for advertising. 

At the moment, the television set 
looks like an entertainment gadget. But 
there are many possible industrial and 
commercial uses. Sales display possibil- 
ities for merchandisers will make the 
customers initial contact with a product 
efficiently and inexpensively, thus cut- 
ting down on exhibition costs. Educa 
tional possibilities are as yet untouched. 

For the investor, the television in- 
dustry is a growth industry and there- 
fore worth careful study and attention. 
The major sections of the industry are: 
broadcasting, parts making, and set 
making. Which will provide the great: 
est improvement possibilities? 

The broadcasting companies do not 
look. attractive yet, because they wil 
suffer operating losses for the next yea! 
or two. The capital investment in a tele 
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The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the. “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages ‘under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper. followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


YES—FORTUNES WILL BE MADE BUYING 
AT THE NEXT BARGAIN BOTTOM 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 

investors from danger, wrote “America To- 

morrow”, called “the most far-seeing eco- 

nomic guide for the future’’, sent free to his 

personal clients with his “27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders 


Therefore, the most important factor in 
the life of the individual, next to good 
health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can de- 
velop personality, improve his way of 
life and distinguish himself as an in- 
dividual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and follow 
our plan according to fundamental prin- 
ciples, the chief of which is a recognition 
of the inevitability of failure if we are 
not posted on when and what to buy 
and sell. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our "Comments" said: 


*What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 





evaluating fundamental psychological 
factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychologi- 
cal distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a lifetime opportunity for 
individual fortune building through intelligent guidance. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special 
situations, long-term growth possibilities independent of general 
conditions. Anticipating such breaks to buy at bargain bottoms 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of profit prospects in special situations, like recommending 
Admiral at 14 and selling above 22 while we were bearish on 
the market. While they await opportunities they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers of popular misconceptions 
such as the universal error in-forecasting the 1948 election. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY - 


Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human 
progress springs from prosperity. Culture, science, education, 
and even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. 
They thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as 
this principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 





trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has foreseen all the important 
markei changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. 
We might go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human beings are prone to follow that way. That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment values in the 
light of political and social trends. It was such factual ap- 
praisement that enabled us to foresee the election result iast 
Fall and the resultant market break. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for trading 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top. 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5.00 or $25.00, be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointments $25. 








February 15, 1949 
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NEWS THAT MAY 
HELP YOU EARN 
MORE MONEY 


in the next 12 months 


A Word from The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


If you want to get ahead in the next 12 
months, it is important for you to under- 
stand the far-reaching changes that are 
taking place all over America. New inven- 
tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business are creating new opportu- 
nities for men who want to increase their 
incomes. 

It will pay you to find out about these 
things. And one place to find out is in the 
pages of The Wall Street Journal. The 
Journal is more than a newspaper. It is a 
daily guide for every substantial citizen. 
Its readers include many of the wealthiest 
people in this country. Yet The Journal 
can also be of enormous help to men in 
the $5,000 to $20,009 income bracket. 

The Journal has the largest staff of 
writers on business and finance. It is the 
only business paper served by all four big 
press associations. It comes to you DAILY. 
You get the fastest possible warning of 
any new trend that may affect your busi- 
ness and personal income. You get the 
facts in time to protect your interests or 
to seize quickly a new pro‘it-making op- 
portunity. The Journal costs $20 a year, 
but you can get a Trial Subscription for 
3 months for $6—77 issues (in U.S. and 
Possessions). Just tear out this ad and 
attach check for $6 and mail. Or tell us to 
bill you. Address: The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 44 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8, California F 2-15 














» THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Reckefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
February 2, 1949 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the $4 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this 
Corporation, payable on March 15, 
1949 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 1, 1949. 
Checks will be mailed. . 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of this corporation, 
payable on March 5, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 19, 1949. Checks 
will be mailed. - 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 











MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

February 3rd, 1949 

The Board of Directors has 

declared a quarterly dividend 

e of 37%c per share on the out- 

standing Common Stock of the Com- 

pany, payable on March 3ist, 1949, to 

stockholders of record at the close of 

business on March 10th, 1949. Checks 
will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 





vision station is high, and oe 
rates will not reach a profitable leve 
until the audience is larger, more stabil- 
ized, and tested for purchasing sensitiv- 
ity. 
The set and parts manufacturers are 
benefiting more rapidly. Attractive in 
these categories are: Admiral Corp., 
Dumont Laboratories, Emerson Radio, 
Magnavox Co., Motorola, Inc., Philco 
Corp., Radio Corp., Sylvania Electric, 
and Zenith Radio. 

Because of the generally cautious at- 
titude of this column, nothing is being 
recommended for immediate purchase 
outside of the highest grade bonds and 
other defensive securities. But after the 
stock market meets the full impact of 
the coming contraction in business ac- 
tivity and money supply—now in its 
early phases—the television group will 
provide attractive candidates for the 
growth section of our portfolios. 


Congratulations 


Percy J. Ebbott, elected president of 
Chase National Bank of New York, suc- 
ceeding Arthur W. McCain, elected 
vice-chairman of the board of directors; 
Carl J. Schmidlapp, appointed vice- 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Lynne L. White, elected president 
and a director of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad. 

Goran Holmquist and David L. 
Yunich, appointed vice-presidents of 
Macy’s, New York. 

Harry A. Lombard, elected treasurer 
of Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

Henry F. McCarthy, elected vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

Louis W. Dawson, elected executive 
vice-president of Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York. 








Dividend 
Notice 


Burlington Mills 


CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of Burlington Mills 
Corporation has declared the following reg- 
vlar dividends: 


January 
25, 1949 





4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$1 per share 


3%2% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
87 Y2 cents per share 


3%2% CONVERTIBLE SECOND 
PREFERRED STOCK 
87 Y2 cents per share 


COMMON STOCK ($1 par valve) 
(47th Consecutive Dividend) 
372 cents per share 


Each dividend is payable March 1, 1949, 
to Stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 3, 1949. 


STEPHEN L. UPSON, Secretary 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








578. Onwarp Motives IN RESEARCH: 
Rich in suggestions for scientific research, 
this booklet broadly surveys present do- 
mestic and world problems in chemistry. 

579. CaprraL ForMATION UNDER FREE 
ENTERPRISE: Significant study setting forth 
the underlying concepts of capital forma- 
tion and statistical estimates in this field. 
Should promote clearer thinking and a bet- 
ter understanding of the role played by 
capital formation in our economy. 


580. THe NaTIonAL Suppiy Co.: Much 
more than a mere company story, this is a 
fast-moving, easily-understood history of 
the oil industry. Liberally illustrated, it 
should serve not only as a good introduc- 
tion for laymen, but also as an authorita- 
tive work for those within the industry. 


581. How Workers’ PuRCHASING POWER 
Can Be INCREASED: Prominent industrial 
economist provides some sound answers, 
shows how the use of more mechanical 
power, better tools, and improved methods 
can bring it about. 


582. SAFEGUARDING HicHway EXPENDI- 
TurEs: Extremely helpful contribution to 
sound highway financing methods. Under- 
scores the dangers to highway transporta- 
tion that lie in the increasing diversion to 
non-highway purposes of taxes collected 
from highway users. 


583. THe PackaGING MARKET AND How 
to Reacu It: Interesting market data 
study defining packaging and the various 
groups within this field. Contains valuable 
information on the various types of mate- 
rials, supplies, containers, services, and 
equipment used in this $5 billion market. 











FIRTH CARPET 
COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share on the outstanding 5% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable March 1, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record February 15, 1949. The regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of forty cents ($.40) 
per share has been declared on the Common 
Stock, payable March 1, 1949 to stockholders 
of record February 15, 1949. The transfer 


books will not close. Gral Hunter, 
February 2, 1949 Treasurer 
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Which of These “Little Blue Chips” 
Do You Hold for Next Advance? 


Now, when investment sentiment is at a low ebb, the staff of the Investors Advisory Institute 
has been on the lookout for investment opportunities which might be missed because of over- 


caution. 


After analyzing hundreds of high-grade issues with enviable records of continuous dividends 


— our staff has winnowed out: 


12 Low-Priced “LITTLE BLUE CHIPS” 
—With Uninterrupted Dividends of from 20 to 100 Years— 
Yielding Up to 10%—All in Stable Lines of Business—Backed 
by Strong Earning Power—Fortified Against Declines—All Sell- 
ing Below $20! 

For those with speculative funds, our staff has also singled out for 
promising big gains: 


“6 ‘Special Situations’ GROWTH Stocks” 


—That Could Show Phenomenal Gains for Those Able to Take 
Some Risk—Selling from $4 to $12! 

Read what our market experts say about three of these "Special Situations": One 
is "an important supplier of television tubes with very promising speculative possibili- 
ties. Now selling at 4. Sold as high as |4 just two years ago!" Another has 
"important mining interests. Has paid dividends since 1903. Could show substantial 
appreciation. Yields 8% on 1948 dividends. Current price 12." Still another “provides 
a cross-section investment in television industry through its holdings of many leading 
shares in this field. Selling at 9'/,." 

This profit-pointing Survey is available at no additional cost with a 
trial subscription to introduce more investors to the weekly Service of 
the Investors Advisory Institute. 


Continuous Supervision Pays 


Five of the "Special Situations" and seven of the "Little Blue Chips" 
are currently carried in our "Supervised List of Low-Price Stocks for 
Appreciation." This means that you will be advised each week of price 
movements of these stocks and any favorable or unfavorable develop- 
ments affecting their future. Should our staff decide to take profits or 
switch out of these stocks, you will be advised in our weekly Bulletins. 

The FORBES Investors Advisory Institute's Weekly Service goes to 
press after the market closes each Friday. Mailed first class or air mail 
lif you choose), it reaches you Monday morning. 


Join the thousands of astute investors who are profiting from our 
weekly Service. Mail coupon below for trial subscription. 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 


Subsidiary of B. C..Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


a valued customer of our parent organization—Forbes 


N: NEED to send any money now unless you prefer. As 
Publishing—we'll gladly bill you. 


Simply fill in and mail coupon TODAY. Test for yourself 
the Investment Advisory Service that has done so well for 
subscribers that it is already one of America's fastest-growing 
Investment Services. You will receive by return mail our Spe- 
tial Survey on "12 Low-Priced ‘Little Blue Chips’ and 6 
‘Special Situation’ Growth Stocks" FREE with your sub- 
scription to our weekly 8-page bulletin Service. 


Fill in Coupon—Mail Today! 


February 15, 1949 


C] 3 Months $15 











Use These 14 Weekly Features 
For Greater Profits in '49: 


1. Concensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. 


2. Clear-Cut Analyses of the reasons behind 
their predictions. 


3. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you in — 


unhedged language what to do and why. 


4. Present Investment Policy . . . what per- 
centage of your funds to keep in cash... in 
bonds .. . in stocks. 


5. Three "Supervised" Investment Programs 
— for appreciation ... for income . . . for sta- 
bility — plus weekly program changes. 


6. "Stock of the Week" — detailed analysis 
and appraisal of the stock in the week's lime- 
light. 

7. “Industry of the Week"—complete study 
of the industry making top news .. . carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 


8. Model Portfolios . . . how market experts 


set up a typical program for various types of 
investment objectives. 


9. Low-Priced Speculations . . . selected 
low-priced issues with different characteristics 
and purposes. 


10. Digests of current writing by market au- 
thorities. 


11. What Traders are recommending to their 
clients. 


12. "Review of Recommended Stocks”... 
a summary of significant news affecting "Super- 
vised Recommendations" and your investments. 


13. Investment and Business Barometers 
. vital facts needed for sound security man- 
agement graphically presented. 


14. Earnings and Dividend Calendar... 
summary of earnings reported and dividend 
actions on major stocks. 








INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 

Send me at once your Special Survey on "12 Low-Priced ‘Little Blue 
Chips’ and 6 ‘Special Situation’ Growth Stocks." Enter my subscription 
as checked below. 


CL) 6 Months $25 C) One Year $45 


(C0 Air Mail $1.50 Extra Per Year (Foreign Rates on Request) 
C1 Enclosed is $ 


| will remit when billed. 
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QO MATTER where you live, you 
N can open a savings account by 
mail in this sound Washington 
institution. Savings insured up to 
$5,000 by the Federal Savings & 
Loan Insurance Corporation—sub- 
stantial dividends paid every six 
months . . . 3% dividends paid 
last year. 


Write Dept. F for complete infor- 
mation on Interstate’s convenient 
“Saving by Mail Service,” available 
to anyone in the United States. 
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BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


A SAVINGS INSTITUTION (cess 


Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
Directly across from the U. S. Treasury 
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e+ you'll welcome the 
Freedom of TEL-O-AID 


Tel-O-Aid lets you use the phone 
from anywhere in the room! Just 
talk naturally ...Tel-O-Aid carries 
your voice perfectly, brings you all 
incoming messages as clearly as 
though the receiver were at your ear. 
Perfect for meetings, secretaries, 
stenographers. Plug Tel-O-Aid into 
an outlet and it’s ready. Inexpensive 
...indispensable. Get a demonstra- 
tion from your local Tel-O-Aid 
dealer or write 


TEL ©) AID 
Wagner- Metcalf Corp. 


218 WEST BROADWAY, GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 
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by W. C. HANSON 


Chemical Stocks Backed 
By Profit Growth 


DoLLaR-WisE investors have long fa- 
vored chemical stocks—and for excellent 
reasons. The growth record of these 
shares has been phenomenal, dividends 
have been substantial, and their long- 
range future still offers much scope for 
further appreciation. 

So much has been happening in this 
basic industry of late that a mere read- 
ing of some of the reports is enough 
to make one’s head swim. These reports 
teem with latest accounts of what's 
happening on “phenolic resins,” “mela- 
mines,” “plasticizers,” “synthetic hor- 


business by certain firms through ag- 
gressive development of their by-prod- 
ucts, and what were once incidental 
phases of their businesses. Pertinent ex- 
amples are Celanese and Koppers (as 
well as many oil companies, as previous- 
ly reported here). 

Another trend worth noting is the 
effect of the industry's multi-billion- 
dollar plant expansion of recent years. 
This huge investment is starting to pay 
dividends in the form of enlarged ca- 
pacity, greater efficiency, and lower- 
cost production. 








SURVEY OF SELECTED CHEMICAL SHARES 


-——Earnings per Sh.——, Dividends Price-Range Recent 

1947 1948 1948 1948-49 Price 

Allied Chemical .... $13.69 ....... $9.00 198 —171 185 
American Cyanamid.. 2.96 9m Sep. 2.73} 1.50 48 — 338% 39 
I is nals g's 3.83 6.50E 2.20 89%— 22 28 
Dow Chemical ..... 3.72° 6m Nov. 2.64 1.00a 50%— 32% 49 
SE 9.83 9m Sep. 8.36 9.75 188%—164 186 
Eastman Kodak .... 3.46 4.50E 1.65 463%s— 38% 44 
Freeport Sulphur ... 3.89 4.50E 2.62%  475%— 35% 43 
Er 4.94 7.00E 1.60 8756— 29% 890 
Mathieson ......... 3.34 5.61 1.75 45 — 27% 40 
Monsanto .......... 3.59 9m Sep. 2.52 2.00 615s— 45% 51 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.. 5.64 9m Sep. 4.70 5.00 71%— 47 60 
Union Carbide ..... 2.66} 9m Sep. 2.55 b A8%— 37% 89 


3-for-1 May, 1948. (E)—Estimated. 


(a)—Plus 2%% stock. (b)—Paid $1 on new stock, $2 on old. Stock was split 
(*) Fiscal year ending May 31, 1948. 


(+) Adjusted for 3-for-1 split May, 1948. tExcludes undistributed equity in sub- 
sidiary companies. If included, this would bring earnings to $3.78 for period 


indicated. 








mones,” “sulfa drugs,” “penicillin,” and 
the like. While terms like these have a 
heavy, technical sound, they neverthe- 
less mean dollars and cents to investors 
in chemical stocks, and we shall report 
later on specific developments in in- 
dividual companies. 

But first, a brief mention of certain 
general trends in the industry. Diligent, 
unremitting research has long been a 
hallmark of the chemical industry, and 
more research is being done today than 
ever before. From the laboratories and 
plants of the chemical makers is pour- 
ing forth a stream of new products 
and compounds. Beside these new 
items, there is an unending attempt to 
develop new uses and markets for exist- 
ing products. Still another trend worth 
noting is the invasion of the chemical 


86 


Price trends in the industry are 
mixed at present. As in other lines, 
price cuts are starting to crop up here 
and there, but these are mostly a re- 
versal of the series of mark-ups made 
in 1947 and 1948. On the other hand, 
some modest price increases are slated 
for this year. On the whole, the price 
structure of the industry is still such as 
to permit continued ample profits. 

Turning to interesting developments 
in specific companies, American Cyana- 
mid continues its diversification pro- 
gram, especially in plastics and biologi- 
cals. It is now one of the leading pro- 
ducers of penicillin, sulfa drugs, vi 
tamins, synthetic hormones, etc. Cel 
anese Corporation, through primarily a 
textile-fiber firm, has been steadily ex- 
panding its chemical division, chiefly 
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in the way of plastics, plasticizers, and 
similar items. Dow Chemical, another 
firm with “many irons in the fire,” is 
increasing its phenol-producing capaci- 
ty, and is steadily growing in the dye, 
harmaceutical, plastics, and industrial 
chemicals fields. Eastman Kodak is re- 
portedly planning to step up its output 
of synthethic organic chemicals. 

Koppers has come a long way since 
the time when it was chiefly a coke- 
and-gas producer, and is pushing its 
chemical activities, to the tune of a 
sharply rising curve of profits. Another 
situation to watch is Mathieson Chemi- 
cal (formerly Mathieson Alkali) which 
appears to have taken a new lease on 
life through its aggressive sales and 
production program. Monsanto, a classic 
example of sound growth through re- 
search, continues to expand, its latest 
development being along the plastics 
and pharmaceuticals lines. Union Car- 
bide and Carbon, also branching out 
in many directions, is getting into atomic 
energy development. 

Occupying a special position in the 
industry are the sulphur companies of 
which Freeport and Texas Gulf are the 
leaders. Since their product is a basic 
ingredient in many other chemical com- 
pounds, they reflect the growth of the 
whole industry, and will continue to do 
so for years to come. Incidentally, 
Texas Gulf has been a liberal dividend 
payer, with a series of “extras” in re- 
cent years. 

Among stocks in this group which 
look particularly attractive for growth 
are Celanese, Koppers, Mathieson, and 
Monsanto. 


On the Bookshelf 


ACCOUNTING TRENDS IN CORPORATE 
Reports. (Publ: American Institute of 
Accountants, 13 East 41 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Price: $7.) 


The second volume in a long-term 
program for the analysis of corporate 
reports, this is an authoritative study by 
the Institute’s research department of 
reports with closing dates in the 12 
months ending June 30, 1948. Five 
hundred and twenty-five reports were 
examined, combined with excerpts se- 
lected from four hundred others, in or- 
der that comparisons might be made 
with the reports included in the previ- 
ous study. 

Includes a wealth of material cover- 
ing the Lifo (last in, first out) method 
of determining inventory costs; balance 
sheets; income statements; surplus; and 
the accountant’s report. Gives a good 
insight into current methods of cor- 
porate finance and accounting prac- 
tices. 


February 15, 1949 











SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


Cumulative Preferred 
Stock 4.88% Series 
Dividend No. 5 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of a 
dividend of 3014 cents per 
share on the Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, 4.88% Series, 
payable February 28, 1949 to 
stockholders of record on 
February 5, 1949. 

O. V. SHOWERS 


Secretary 
January 21, 1949 




















Burroughs 


192ND CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 
A dividend of twenty cents ($.20) a- 
share has been declared upon the stock 
of BurRouGHs ADDING MACHINE Com- 
PANY, payable March 10, 1949, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business January 31, 1949. 


Detroit, Michigan, SHELDON F. Hatt, 
January 19, 1949. Secretary 














CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The first quarter interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 25, 1949. Books will 
not close. 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 














Cc CONTINENTAL 


CAN COMPANY, inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 1, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 15, 1949. Books will not close. 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN Treasurer. 

















What's Ahead for 
AUTO STOCKS? 


Two stocks are rated “Buy” 


Two “Hold”, Four “Unattractive” 


| | greta automobile sales appear assured for 1949, but com- 
petition between makers promises to be intense. UNITED, 





in a 2-page survey of the Auto Industry, rates one stock as the 
outstanding First Choice. Gives earnings estimates, analyses, and 
definite market opinion on these leading issues. Stocks re- 
viewed include: 


Chrysler Nash-Kelvinator 
General Motors Packard : 
Hudson Studebaker 
Kaiser-Frazer Willys Overland 


Be prepared for important changes in the automobile field. 
Check this revealing report against your own holdings. 


Yours with Months “TRIAL” 


This Special Report and the weekly UNITED Invest- $] 
ment Service serit for one month to new readers only for 


nopaess vow wr UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


$1 FORREPORTFM-80 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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This advertisement was written January 27 
for publication in February 15 Forpes 


BAD BREAK 
AHEAD? 


Group After Group Have Been 
Rotated Without Attracting 
Popular Following 


What is the consequence of this 
in view of our major cycles over 
the next two months? 

If our opinion and forecast is 
correct, it will prove extremely 
timely to both investors and 
traders. This discussion, with 
the current and next 4 issues of 
thé Bulletin, will be sent to new 
readers only on receipt of $3 0 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service 


One year’s service 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 
Div. F-215 Springfield 3, Mass. 
2 2 a a 


nice LOUKN? 


Babson’s opinion 
on these stocks may 
save you losses. 
Simply check those 
you own, or list 
7 others you own, 
and mail this ad to 
us. We will tell 
you if clients have 
been advised to 
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Gen. Motors 
Stand. Oil, N.J. 
Int. Tel. & Tel. 


Market Outlook f 





by HARRY D. COMER 


Stocks Below Asset Value 








1944 | 1945 | 1946: 1947 | 1948! 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


NOVEMBER ; DECEMBER : 
1948 : 


DAILY RANGE - READ RIGHT 


JANUARY ; FEBRUARY 
49 








A LARGE number of common stocks are 
now demonstrably cheap on assets 
alone, without making allowance for 
the inflationary rise in reproduction 
costs. Many of these stocks are priced 
below their net working capital values 
alone, ignoring, or giving zero value to, 
investments in fixed assets such as land, 
buildings, and equipment. 

In table below, data are shown for a 
dozen selected issues in a variety of 
industries. All are now available at 
prices below their net liquidating val- 
ues, after allowing for senior securities. 
These are noteworthy as examples of 
the extent to which the pessimism 


of investors has been carried recently. 

Of course, it is true that common 
stocks normally reflect prospective 
earning-power rather than asset-equity. 
Yet it is a fair assumption that stocks 
already priced low on basis of assets 
are relatively fortified against further 
decline. 

Again, companies strong in working 
capital are usually in position to handle 
a larger volume ot business without 
necessity of raising new capital. Also, 
investors who fear a OA in- 
flation should find appealing these op- 
portunities to acquire equities in tangi- 
ble assets at a discount. 








Net 


Stand. Oil, Cal. 
Kennecott Copper 
Shell Union Oil 
Pan-Am. Airways 
Pub. Serv. E. & G. 
Paramount Pict. 
Phillips Petroleum 
Penna. R.R. 


Pepsi-Cola 


Hold or Switch 
them. 


No cost 
or obligation. 
Write Dept. 


F-72 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
NSA awawvawu a waa 


Date of 
Balance 


Book Working 
Value* Cap. Value* 
Stock Sheet —Per Share—— 


Amer. Ship Building .. 6-30-48 $98 $55 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 10- 2-48 47 80 
SS nn 9-30-48 20 14 1.00a 10 
Butler Bros. ......... 6-30-48 23 16 Nil g 
Columbia Pictures .... 6-30-48 30 24 ...b 8 
Douglas Aircraft 8-31-48 124 91 5.00 51 
Lee Rubber & Tire... 10-31-48 72 53 8.50 89 
Montgomery Ward ... 7-31-48 65 56 8.00 54 
Pullman 9-30-48 58 47 2.00 32 
Universal Pictures .... 11- 1-47 23 15 0.75c 7 
Webster Tobacco .... 12-30-47 12 10 Nil 4 
White Motor 6-30-48 54 82 1.60a 15 

(*) After prior obligations; approximate figures. (**) Based on prices and divi- 
dends shown. (a) Currently indicated rate. (b) Stock. (c) Dividend subsequently 
suspended. 


1948 Price 
Div. Now 


$3.00 89 
8.00a 27 


% 
Yield** 
7.7 
11.1 
10.0 





9.8 
9.0 
5.5 
6.2 








10.6 
Your dividend notice in Forses 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


j Investment Pointers 





Public Utility Investments 


BECAUSE OF THE search for good yields, 
with the least risk, the investment world 
has been giving increased attention to 
the stocks of the electricity and gas 


companies. 

T his industry has an excellent growth 
record, and there is no reason to doubt 
its continuance. Costs have risen, but 
the various state public service commis- 
sions have been aware of this factor, 
and numerous rate increases have been 
granted. 

The utility companies have been ef- 
fecting economies and increasing effi- 
ciencies, by improvement in the art of 
generation, transmission and distribu- 
tion, and the shutting down of high- 
cost units. Over a period of years, the 


gross income for the industry as a whole 
should show a gradual improvement, 
and net earnings should stand up. 

Some utility executives believe that 
operating eosts may have reached their 
peak and are now leveling off. The cur- 
rent lower costs for fuel oil and soft 
coal should help to offset any increase 
in federal taxes this year. 

A list of well-known utility stocks is 
presented herewith. Current dividends 
are likely to be maintained in nearly all 
cases. 

To readers contemplating purchases, 
wide diversification is recommended. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








SELECTED PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


Current 
Price 
AMERICAN Gas & ELECTRIC... . 40% 


Indicated 
Dividend Yield 
$2.00 4.9% 


1947 
Earnings 


$4.18 


ATLANTIC City ELECTRIC 16% 1.20 7.4 1.40 
Boston EpDIsoNn 41% 2.40 5.8 2.75 


CAROLINA PowER & LIGHT.... 27 
CENTRAL Icuinots P. S 15 


Cincinnati Gas & ELECTRIC... 
CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
Co.umesus & Sou. O. ELEc..... 
CoMMONWEALTH EDISON 

Cons. Epison oF N. Y 

Cons. Gas ELEc., BALT 
ConsuMERS POWER 


GENERAL PuBLic UTILITIES... . 
Gur STATEs UTILITIES 
Houston Licntinc & Pow_Er.. 
ILuino1is PowER 

INDIANAPOLIS Pwr. & LT 

Onto Epison 


PENNSYLVANIA PowER & Lt.... 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
PotoMac ELECTRIC PowER.... 
Pus.ic SERVICE COLO 


Virncinia ELEc. & PowER 
West PENN ELEcTRIC 


2.00 7.8 2.91 
1.05 7.0 1.68 
1.40 4.7 1.99 
2.20 5.3 2.80 
2.80 7.1 4.44 
1.50 5.6 1.97 
1.60 7a 1.90 
3.60 5.8 4.92 
2.00 6.1 2.81 
1.80 6.2 2.69 
1.20 5.6 1.59 
1.00 7.1 1.46 
0.80 6.6 1.56 
1.05 6.1 1.75 
2.05 4.3 8.32 
2.00 7.3 3.67 
1.50 6.5 2.76 
2.00 6.9 8.15 
2.00 6.3 2.45 
1.20 6.5 2.05 
1.20 5.4 1.71 
0.90 6.4 0.97 
2.20 5.5 4.52 
1.50 4.8 2.05 
1.20 7.2 1.81 
1.00 6.4 3.07 
1.00 6.2 1.73 
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LUNN RR 


HOW A $10,000 MAN 
CAN BE SMART 
ABOUT HIS MONEY 


in the next 17 weeks— 


What you do with your money in the next 
17 weeks can have a serious effect on your 
whole financial future. The next 17 weeks 
will bring changes—both political and ece- 
nomic—which can mean crippling losses if 
you are unwary. Or these weeks can put 
you ahead financially, if you act wisely and 
in time. Let Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly give you the informatien 
and guidance you need. 

You will see in Barron’s how the values 
of your stocks and bonds, real estate, com- 
modities, insurance or other holdings are 
rising or falling as the result of changing 
conditions — political and economic — from 
week to week. 

You will get clear, well-founded informa- 
tion each week—not only on industrial and 
market trends, but on the condition and 
prospects (the changing fortunes) of in- 
dividual corporations. 

Barron’s never attempts to tell you which 
stocks or bonds to buy or sell. It does tell 
you the facts that affect securities—the un- 
derlying trends, immediate outlook, vital 
news and statistics that indicate the intrinsic 
values. 

If you are worth over $10,000. . . or save 
$1,000 or more a year... you will welcome 
Barron's reliable guidance, as you build your 
financial future. 

Try Barron’s for dependable aid in mak- 
ing your investment decisions. 17 weeks’ 
trial, only $5. Or full year, $15. Just send 
this ad with your check today. Or tell us 
to bill you. FO-2-1-15 


BARRON'S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
iNYVLNNULWUIVUUUURLLULRLLUHOLLLLULULULLNLSOOLULUNLUUNLUU TAMU 








New INVESTORS 
Slide Rule MERCHANTS 
For BUSINESSMEN 


WATCH IT automatically compute: % yield, price- 
earnings ratio, % increase or decrease in market price 
of any stock as compared to market averages. Also 
figures interest in %, discounts, and mark-up on mer- 
chandise. 

CONVENIENT—Just set the big 7 inch plastic coated 
dials and watch the answers pop up in the answer 
window. It’s real fun to use! 

INDISPENSABLE to investors, brokers, bankers, mer- 
chants, investment counsellors, businessmen. 

SPECIAL LOW PRICE. Send $4.00 today. Immediate 
prepaid delivery. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC. 
1217 Ewing Street Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 














THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
. COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Established 1934 
92 Liberty Street - New York 6, N. Y. 














TRADING ADVICE 


Government’s indirect influence in GRAIN futures mar- 
ket is that of another big trader. Send for latest market 
letters on GRAIN and STOCK markets, plus a sample 
lesson from our instruction course on market is. 
Hear what others say about our services. 


Enclose one dollar which will be credited to you on 


subscribing. 
P. O. BOX 168 GLENSIDE, PA. 
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Investors League B.C. FORRES Pring 


NON-PROFIT - 


MEMBERSHIP - 


NON-PARTISAN 
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Report on League’s Ninth Forum 


IN ITs BATTLE for the elimination of 
double taxation of dividends, the 
League sponsored an afternoon-and- 
evening Forum devoted to this subject, 
the ninth in its program of open meet- 
ings for the discussion and possible 
solution of investors’ problems. 

Participants in this program included 
Congressman Fred L. Crawford, of 
Michigan; Col. F. H. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Botany Mills; Allan M. Pope, of 
the First Boston Corp., and chairman 
of New York University’s Finance 
Committee; Herman W. Steinkraus, 
president, Bridgeport Brass Co.; Mrs. 
Mary G. Roebling, chairman, Trenton 
Trust Co.; Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, New York Uni- 
versity; N. R. Caine, chairman of the 
League’s Tax Committee; Benjamin A. 
Javits and William Jackman, officials of 
the League. 

Extracts from some of the talks, as 
reported in newspapers: 


Journal of Commerce: 

President Truman’s economic program 
was assailed by Representative Fred Craw- 
ford (R., Mich.) in addressing a dinner 
of the Investors League, as “one of unbal- 
ance.” 

His speech closed a double taxation 
forum, held during the afternoon and 
evening, in which speakers scored the tax- 
ing twice of corporate dividends. 

“The President,” Mr. Crawford said, 
“would siphon off dollars to promote the 
welfare-state, as evidenced by his pressure 
group promises, and at the cost of cor- 
porate enterprise and future economic bal- 
ance and production of needed goods. 
Business wants and must have profits to 
replace old, or build more modern 
plants.” ... 

Mr. Crawford said he would introduce 
a bill in Congress for elimination of double 
taxation of dividends, stating “with the 
reappearance of excess profits taxes added 
to the corporate normal tax, along with 
the taxing of the dividends, the trend away 
from corporate enterprise will be accel- 
erated.” 

N. R. Caine, head of the League’s tax 
committee, criticized the present tax policy 
for stimulating creation of unwieldy debt 
structures, adding that “it penalizes any 
prudent management which seeks to in- 
crease its working, expansion and venture 
capital, through stock issues.” 

Dr. Lewis H. Haney asserted that double 
taxation of profits has a “demoralizing” ef- 
fect on management. It is apt to feel, he 
said, that operating economy is of less im- 
portance; “the tendency is to put things 


4 


into operating expenses that might other- 
wise be left out.” 

Benjamin A. Javits, vice-president of the 
organization, who presided at the after- 
noon session, said that if the law regard- 
ing double taxation were changed, the 
“government would be so much better off 
by millions upon millions of dollars after 
the first year or two, when the funds which 
rightfully belong to investors could be put’ 
back into the enterprise system.” .. . 

Herman W. Steinkraus, president, Bridge- 
port Brass Co., presided at the evening 
session. 

” 

The American Banker: 

Four hundred and fifty members of the 
Investors League, and others, heard Con- 
gressman Fred L. Crawford say he was 
going to propose a bill in the present ses- 
sion of Congress to eliminate double taxa- 
ae 

Mary G. Roebling, chairman of the 
Trenton Trust Co. (N. J.), pointed out 
that double taxation falls primarily on the 
corporate set-up as compared with partner- 
ships. Partnerships, she said, merely take 
their earnings, after setting aside monies 
for necessary reserves, and divide the 
profits among the partners, from whom 
come the taxes from individual income tax 
payments. Continuing, she said, “I am of 
the opinion that those responsible for the 
genesis of taxation never intended to lay 
a tax upon that portion of corporate in- 
come definitely marked as an appropriation 
for dividends to the owners of the busi- 
ness, nor did they realize the effect it 
would have upon the corporate debt of the 
big organizations.” 

William Jackman, vice-president and 
general manager of the League, pointed 
out that representatives of more than 
4,000,000 stockholders were present, and 
he urged cooperative efforts to protect: 
their interests by demanding the elimina- 
tion of double taxation. 

“Let us all argue all we want about this 
subject,” Colonel Allan M. Pope (chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of N.Y.U., 
and a director of the First Boston Corp.) 
said. “Let us talk from a socialistic view- 
point or from any other angle. Let us talk 
from any income bracket you please. The 
tax does not help our financial security, 
it does not even take away from the rich 
to give to the poor. It remains unfair. Then 
why not study the question first with a 
view to its total elimination. If something 
is wrong, unfair, detrimental and unsafe 
to continue, what greater incentive to 4 
thorough examination of the tax and its 
results by the Congress can we ask for?” 





Address communications to Investors 
Langee, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
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NEW FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE 


g ley, Designed to Help You Invest 
: With Greater Success 


Edited by B. C. FORBES and JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ENROLL NOW—EXAMINE 
FIRST LESSON ON APPROVAL 


EPLACE tips, hunches and second-guessing with the 
fundamentals of sound successful trading which this 
New Forbes Stock Market Course brings you. : 
The entire Course of 14 Sections has been carefully 
edited by both B. C. Forbes and Joseph D. Goodman 


so you know the time you devote to this Course will 
repay you handsomely. 








Here Is a Brief Outline of Each of the 
14 Sections in This Remarkable Course: 


1. Capital Building Through Stock Trading—Reveals two basic principles 


Permanent binder to hold 
14 Sections included’ with 


Market Course for the beginner as well as the seasoned investor. 
Takes you through the entire techniques and practice of analyzing 
and interpreting the innumerable factors that influence stock prices. Ex- 


plains in simple, understandable language the whole operation of successful 
stock trading. 


| | Me AT LAST, is an accelerated but thorough low-priced Stock 


FORBES Stock Market Course, the first completely new one since 
the advent of the SEC, provides the most modern and practical cur- 
riculum of its kind available today. Included are the latest sound methods 


followed by successful investors, tells you how to set up a sound 
investment program, brings you a copyright Financial Investory 
Guide for your private use. 

How Security Markets Function—Valuable background material every 
investor should know about Security Exchanges, Over-the-Counter 
Markets, Commodity Exchanges, Your Broker, Placing of Orders, etc., 
including a complete list of symbols of all stocks traded in on the 
New York Stock Exchange. : 


. Factors Affecting the Price of Common Stocks—Tells how to d 


letect 
changes in the business cycle and stock cycle, shows which business 
and financial indicators to watch and what they mean. 
Advantages and Limitations of Preferred Stocks and Bonds—Gives 
five rules governing purchases of preferred stocks and three ways to 
use bonds for capital building. Reveals how to use bond market as 
a stock barometer. 


if . 5. Interpreting the Market’s Action—Gives basic rules for interpreting 
employed by well known market operators and renowned market advisors. valame of wading, “‘becndie’ of the mantel. cetion of taaier shed 
Teaches you the scientific forecasting, charting and financial diagnosis groups and “new ‘issues”—reveals how to detect shift from Bear to 
. . ull cycie, 
developed over recent yours. Your progress will be guided through 6. Protecting Yourself Against Bear Markets—Discusses fourteen yard- 
periodic self examinations. —_ to use to detect the end of a bull market and the start of a 
. P a “ ear cycle. 

Think of being able to improve your knowledge and skill so vastly that 7. Reading Market Patterns—How to keep and use charts. What ascending 
isi i d ding ‘‘tops and bottoms” mean, what ‘‘support’’ or “‘accu- 
you may be able to reach correct market decisions quickly and detect © satin’ aes pertend whet ‘resistance’ oF “distribution” areas 
market tops and bottoms in advance of less well-informed investors. indicate, how to detect “trading markets,” what “break-away” gaps 
° ° mean, illustrated with actual charts. Attributes and defects of the 

Each of the 14 Sections of this Course comes to you at two week Dow ‘Theory. 
interv i i 8. How to Select Stecks for Profits—How to weigh growth potentials, 
r als = separate, temporary folders, complete with supplementary earning power, price-earning ratios, dividend records, book value, 
material. After you have completed each Section, including the specific historical price record, management of a company. Actual samples of 
Exerci i i Income Statements and Balance Sheets and how to read and use them. 
ercises at the end of each Section, material can be removed from eee Eee ee to eae aie -eer eae ae 
temporary folder and inserted in permanent binder which is supplied free. for. Short selling—when to use it, timing, covering the short sale, 

. safe methods to use. 

No matter how competent your investment counsel, remember only 10. Sourees of Investment Information—Where to find the information 


you can express your investment desires to your banker or broker and 
only you can approve or question his advice. The Forbes Stock Market 
Course gives you all the information you need to intelligently handle 
your investments. You'll find it the most practical, up-to-date Course on 


you need. Seven reliable sources you should use. How to attain and 
use corporation reports. Guide sheet for locating reliable investment 
information, 


. Reading the Financial Pages—Five factors to watch. What shifts and 


trends in basic figures can mean. 


' ; ; 12. “Stock Rights’—What They Are, What to Do with Them—How 
the Stock Market ever. You'll learn specific things to do to make your to calculate the value of ‘‘stock vibe. Best time Doge ony 
i i ' . 13. The Professional Wisdom of Wall Street—Twenty-six time-tes 
investments and trading more profitable and you'll greatly widen your Wall Street axioms, nine Golden Rules of Wall Street, glossary of 
knowledge of sound trading techniques because the keynote of this Course stock market terms. 
is “learning by doing.” 14. Answers to Student Problems—Answers to questions raised most 


Enroll in the Forbes Stock Market Course TODAY—examine first lesson 
on 10-day approval. 





often by students. 
Plus . . . large permanent binder, wall chart, graph paper, valuable 
handbooks and other helpful investment guides, All material copyright. 








short time only! — 


\ Turning-Point In Your Fortunes 


What you learn from just one Section and apply to the Stock Market 
may be a turning-point in your fortunes . . . the starting of many 
successful transactions. 


Enroll Now—10 Days’ FREE Approval 


FORBES Stock Market Course be re 
B. ©. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 2-15 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. , 

Enroll me in the new 14-Section $100 FORBES Stock Market Course. 
Enclosed is: () $76.50 Remittance in Full. Send me First Section 
on 10-day Free approval. At the end of that time I will either re- 
turn the Section for full refund or continue Course for 14 Sections. 

(On N. Y. C. orders please add 2% for Sales Tax) 


Regular price: $100. Special introductory price: $76.50 cash for 
complete course. (No comparable course has ever sold for less 
than several times this price.) As this offer is subject to withdrawal 
without notice, we suggest you enroll immediately. You profitably 
begin to apply some of its principles at once. Remember—FORBES 
Stock Market Course, which has long been in preparation, has been 
brought right up to the minute. Enroll today. Save $23.50 for a 


I cg. ale he loed ange ane bbws na neeeUeniaeekakh ee weuehdawadae 
Street Address 


Ben dnt padedetledececcees pT eee ere re 
(Please make checks payable to B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Ce., Ine.) 





ebruary 15, 1949 41 








Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


I desire no added blessing for the 
coming year but this—that I may do 
some good and lasting work and make 
both my outward and inward habits 
less imperfect—that is, more directly 
tending to the best uses of life. 

—GeorceE ELIor. 


The crossroads of trade are the meet- 
ing place of ideas, the attrition ground 
of rival customs and beliefs; diversities 
beget conflict, comparison, thought; 
superstitions cancel one another, and 
reason begins. —Wit Durant. 


We must be strong; we must seek to 
preserve our economic health and assist 
world recovery; we must define our ob- 
jectives in terms of reality rather than 
in terms so extended that our power 
for good is diffused and wasted. And 
if we do all these things, while we 
must indeed face the future with a 
clear view of its possible perils, we 
need not quail before it. 

—DEXTER PERKINS. 


No errors of opinion can possibly be 
dangerous in a country where opinion 
is left free to grapple with them. 

—Srms. 


A man who cannot command his 
temper should not think of being a man 
of business. —CHESTERFIELD. 


Unless for 1,900 years people have 
been combining in a vast conspiracy 
to talk claptrap and humbug, Christ 
can change and renew human nature, 
can solve the moral problems of exis- 
tence. And the moral problems, not 
the political or the economic ones, are 
the prior and basic problems of exis- 
tence. —JamMes McCracken, D.D. 


He is wise who knows the sources 
of knowledge—who knows who has 
written and where it is to be found. 

—A. A. Hopce. 


Those who are greedy of praise 
prove that they are poor in merit. 
—PLUTARCH. 


Let no youth have any anxiety about 
the upshot of his education, whatever 
the line may be. If he keep faithfully 
busy each hour of the working day, he 
may safely leave the final result to itself. 

—WILLIAM JAMEs. 


w 


All problems become smaller if you 
don’t dodge them, but confront them. 
Touch a thistle timidly, and it pricks 
you; grasp it boldly, and its spines 
crumble. —Wittuo S. HAtsey. 


Perfectionism is a dangerous state of 
mind in an imperfect world. The best 
way is to forget doubts and set about 
the task in hand. . . . If you are doing 
your best, you will not have time to 
worry about failure.—Rosert HiLiyer. 


It is a pleasure to meet people: 


Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 


are habitually agreeable. 

do not boast. 

acknowledge their mistakes. 

are thoroughly dependable. 

practice what they preach. 

do not talk about themselves. 

are amenable to wise counsel. 

never belittle others. 
—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Culture is not measured by the great- 
ness of the field which is covered by 
our knowledge, but by the nicety with 
which we can perceive relations in that 
field, whether great or small. 

—STEVENSON. 


It isn’t the common man at all who 
is important; it’s the uncommon man. 
—Lapy Nancy AsToR. 


In a society safe and worthy to be 
free, teaching which produces a willing- 
ness to lead, as well as a willingness 
to follow, must be given to all. 

—Wir.utuaM F. Russe... 


True religion is not a mere doctrine, 
something that can be taught, but is a 
way of life. A life in community with 
God. It must be experienced to be ap- 
preciated. A life of service. A living by 
giving and finding one’s own happiness 
by bringing happiness into the lives of 
others. —Ws. J. H. Boetcxer, D.D. 


People are afraid to think, or the 
don’t know how. They fail to realize 
that, while emotions can’t be sup 
pressed, the mind can be strengthened, 
All over the world people are seeking 
peace of mind, but there can be ng 
peace of mind without strength ¢ 
mind. —Eric B. Gurxmp 

A man should inure himself to volun 
tary labor, and not give up to indul 
gence and pleasure, as they beget m 
good constitution of body nor knowk 
edge of mind. —SocraTE 


Let all your views in life be directe 
to a solid, however moderate, indepen 
dence; without it no man can be happ 
nor even honest. —Junt 


In these days we fight for ideas, ax 
newspapers are our fortresses. 
—H. Hen 


There is nothing in the world’ mo 
pitiable than an irresolute man, osci 
lating between two feelings, wh 
would willingly unite the two, and wh 
does not perceive that nothing cq 
unite them. —GoeTH 


The despotism of custom is on th 
wane. We are not content to kno 
that things are; we ask whether the 
ought to be, —J. S. Mr 


He who can wait for what he desire 
takes the course not to be exceeding 
grieved if he fails of it; he, on the con 
trary, who labors after a thing too im 
patiently thinks the success when 
comes is not a recompense equal to 
the pains he has been at about it. 

—BRUYER 


The clean tongue, the clear he: 
and the bright eye are birthrights 
each day. —Dr. WiiiiaM OSLE 


You can’t escape the responsibili 
of tomorrow by evading it today. 
—ABRAHAM LINCO 


Economy is half the battle of life; 
is not so hard to earn money as 
spend it well. —SPURGEOM 


In response to many requests from read 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared 
have been published in book form. Price 9 








A Text. _ 


Sent im by J. P. Sargent, 
West Lebanon, N. H. What's 
your favorite text? A Forses 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


For He is our 
one, and hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition between us. 


peace, who hath made both 


—Epuesians 2:14 













































They have what it takes 


ELEPHONE LINEMEN have the traditional telephone people, not only to do their daily 
Bell System spirit of service that aims to job of maintaining and expanding telephone 
“get the message through.” Theyalsohavewhat _ facilities but also to meet sudden emergencies. 


it takes in the way of equipment and supplies. 
ie © Western Electric has been a part of the Bell 
Their wires, cables, poles, tools and count- System for many, many years—ever since 1882. 
Our people share in the System’s spirit of 
Electric—maker or supplier of practicallyevery- _ service. We, too, are always ready to answer the 
thing used in your telephone service. We carry _ unexpected hurry call—to help “get the message 


stocks of 31,000 different items to help all Bell through” for you. 


less other things are provided by Western 







ANUFACTURER PURCHASER DISTRIBUTOR INSTALLER 


of telephone apparatusfor of supplies for Bell of Bell telephone appara- of Bell System central 
e Bell System. Telephone companies. tus and supplies. office equipment. 
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Under a Bushel? 


Is your factory “hiding its light” under a 
“bushel” of economic handicaps? 


Then take it to the forward-moving South- 
land served by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 
System ... where Nature freely offers her 
choicest gifts to help industry thrive... where 
today’s modest community is the booming 


market of tomorrow...where Opportunity is 
the inseparable teammate of Initiative...where 
the future is bright with the promise of even 
greater things to come. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


— 
President 


The Southern Serves the South 








